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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE folly of the Cabinet in forcing Sir Austen 

Chamberlain to send his futile Note to Russia 

becomes daily more apparent. The Russophobes 
are not in the least appeased by it, but only encouraged 
to more strenuous propaganda for the severance of 
trade relations. The Government is embarrassed in 
Parliament by the unanswerable question—Why was 
the Note sent if no action is to follow? Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks explains that, ‘It is better that the 
cup should be filled to the brim rather.than that his 
Majesty’s Government by one false step or one hasty 
step should have acted too soon.”’ All this is perhaps 
of small importance. What matters is that the Note 
has been taken seriously abroad, and Sir Austen has 
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been driven to protest to the Press at Geneva that 
Great Britain is not forming a League against the 
Soviets. Additional colour has been given to this re- 
port by an Italian decision to ratify a treaty recog- 
nizing Bessarabia as Roumanian territory ; a step which 
is hailed on the Continent as a victory for British diplo- 
macy over that of Russia. All this must be very galling 
to Sir Austen, who seems bent upon a wise and peaceful 
policy both in Europe and Asia—if only his colleagues 
would let him alone. 

* 


* + 


The Chinese military leaders are content for the 
moment with strategic moves and proclamations. 
Chiang Kai-shek is endeavouring to occupy the cause- 
way at the north-eastern end of the lakes to the west 
of Shanghai. Chang Chung Chang is not attempting 
any counter offensive against the Cantonese, and 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin has issued a political manifesto, 
defining his aims in the best Kuomintang style. There 
seems to be little doubt that some kind of tentative 
pourparlers are going on between the North and South, 
or that acute dissensions have broken out between the 
moderate and the extremist elements of the Nationalist 
Government. At any moment now there may come a 
regrouping of interests that will greatly facilitate the 
progress of negotiations with regard to the surtaxes and 
concessions, or, on the other hand, a renewed outbreak 
of confused fighting. The situation appears fully to 
justify the British Government’s policy in standing firm 
at Shanghai, and meanwhile pressing forward with 
negotiations. An interesting new step is the appoint- 
ment of a mixed committee of three Chinese and three 
British members to make recommendations as to the 
basis of negotiations for the rendition of the Tientsin 
Concession. The British members represent, respec- 
tively, the Government, the Municipality, and local 
commercial interests. 

* 


* * 


It cannot be said that the critics of the British 
Government’s policy, on either side, show much sense 
of the realities of the situation. The Labour Party took 
advantage of the Supplementary Estimate for the 
Shanghai Defence Force to develop an acrimonious 
attack on the dispatch of troops; but nearly all the 
arguments used depended for their validity on two 
erroneous assumptions—first that the force was large 
enough to constitute a threat to Chinese sovereignty 
and impart an atmosphere of duress to the negotiations ; 
secondly, that there was a Chinese Government in the 
Yang-tze valley sufficiently well established, and suffi- 
ciently powerful, to guarantee protection of the Inter- 
national Settlement. Meanwhile, publication of the 
Hankow and Kiukiang agreements has been followed 
by an agitation against the Government’s “‘ betrayal ”’ 
of British interests, based on the fact that quotations 
for Tientsin municipal bonds and real estate fell sharply, 
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in fear of a similar agreement at Tientsin. Anybody 
with the slightest knowledge of the eastern exchanges 
and their manipulators knows quite well that there were 
bulls and bears in every sort of quotation on the 
Shanghai exchange before Borodin landed at Canton, 
and it is at least possible that the most vociferous 
critics of the Government will not be losers on the 
present transactions. 


* * * 


The French Government’s Bill for mobilizing the 
nation’s industrial resources in time of war has aroused 
an amount of criticism in Germany and Italy which it 
hardly appears to deserve. Every Government in 
Europe has presumably prepared a schedule of special 
measures to be taken on the outbreak of war, in order 
to maintain and distribute supplies, and regulate the 
munition industries. French procedure demands that 
these measures shall be placed on the statute book after 
full parliamentary discussion. Nations which do the 
same thing by means of ** War Books ”’ and skeleton 
legislation, to be given the force of law at very short 
notice, have no right to criticize. From a practical 
point of view, the French Bill seems open to criticism 
on the ground that its system is too rigid and too de- 
tailed; but that is a matter for the French themselves. 
From the international point of view, it seems unfair 
to accuse them of being provocative because they are 
doing openly what other countries do in secret. 


* oa ” 


The German Chancellor is to be congratulated on a 
remarkably tactful speech made in difficult circum- 
stances. The great collection of German diplomatic 
documents entitled ‘‘ Die Grosse Politike der Euro- 
piischen Kabinette ”’ is now complete, and a number 
of patriotic associations arranged a big celebratory 
demonstration, at which Herr Marx presided. It is an 
article of patriotic faith to millions of Germans that the 
forty volumes of this scholarly collection contain abso- 
lute, final, and convincing proof that German diplomacy 
was not responsible for the war. To most people this 
must remain a matter of faith and not of argument. 
Few people have the money to buy or the time to read 
the collection, and it will be many years before the 
few scholars who are reading it will have digested its 
contents. The celebration was, of course, accompanied 
by a flood of oratory about the ** War Guilt Lie,’’ and 
one incautious sentence from Herr Marx would have 
aroused the Paris Press. With great skill, Herr Marx 
steered between the Scylla of German patriotic senti- 
ment and the Charybdis of French suspicion, pleading 
that questions of historical fact should be removed from 
the arena of political discussion to that of historical 
study. It is only fair to add that the German Govern- 
ment has made a unique contribution to such study. 


* * * 


The Army Estimates for 1927-8 show a small reduc- 
tion on those of the current year—£41.56 millions, as 
against £42.50 millions for 1926-7. But, as is ominously 
stressed in the accompanying Memorandum, they “ in- 
clude no provision for any expenditure in connection 
with the dispatch to China of the Shanghai Defence 
Force.’”’ Already, therefore, there is another million 
pounds or so to be added to the total. Shanghai apart, 
it looks as though our military expenditure is to 
stabilize itself at the £40 million level. The Territorial 


bounty has been abolished—a mean economy, rendered 
more offensive by the inconsiderate way in which it was 
sprung upon the Force. The number of troops has been 
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reduced by about 4,000—thanks to the progress of 
** mechanization.”? (a word which the War Office has 
apparently made its own)—but the limits attainable in 
this direction seem now to have been reached, 
** Mechanization ”’ is proceeding apace, and even the 
Cavalry is exchanging its horsed transport for “ cross- 
country mechanical vehicles.’’ The fire-power of 
Cavalry and Infantry is to be strengthened by a 50 per 
cent. increase in the authorized number of machine- 
guns. Nor are these the only facts of interest to be 
gleaned from the Memorandum. There is much that is 
socially significant in such statements as these: ‘* The 
better the state of employment, the better the intake 
of recruits.”” ‘‘ No less than 58 per cent. ”’ (of appli- 
eants for enlistment) ‘‘ were rejected on physical or 
medical grounds, chiefly owing to lack of development 
or to bad teeth.”” ‘‘ Every year from 28,000 to 30,000 
men pass from the Army, mainly in the prime of life, 
and of these about 20,000 are unskilled.’’ But the last 
statement should be qualified by a reference to the great 
effort which is being made to train the ex-soldier for 
industry. 
* * * 


There is also a small reduction in this year’s Air 
Estimates, which stand at £15.55 millions, as compared 
with £16.00 for 1926-27. The reduction, however, has 
only been made possible by a “* super-cut ”? (whatever 
that may mean) of £500,000 on certain of the votes. 
There is also a cut of £680,000 on Air expenditure in 
the Middle East, thanks to the ** continued success ” of 
our policy of governing Iraq from the air. Meanwhile, 
** the number of front line, reserve, and auxiliary units 
is continuing to rise gradually,” and, with the exhaus- 
tion of our war-time stocks of material, ‘ new types of 
machines and engines are increasingly coming into use.” 
The total number of squadrons maintained, which 
stands at present at sixty-three, is to be increased by 
six. Three of these new squadrons are earmarked for 
home defence, the strength of the Home Defence Force 
being thus increased from twenty-eight squadrons to 
thirty-one, of which eight are on a non-regular basis. 
At the same time, special steps have been taken to 
reduce personnel, among others a policy of “ civilianiza- 
tion,”’ but it is made clear that such reduction is only 
temporary. £230,000 is available as a subsidy for civil 
aviation, and consideration is to be given to the possi- 
bility of supporting further the newly formed light 
aeroplane clubs. 

* * * 


Much is likely to be heard of the Chester-le-Street 
Report, which led to a Parliamentary breeze on 
Wednesday over the minor question of how its con- 
tents became known prematurely to the Morninc Post. 
Chester-le-Street is a poor law union in the mining dis- 
tricts of Durham; and, when the coal stoppage began 
last May, 39 out of the 59 members of the Board of 
Guardians were ‘‘ miners’ officials, miners, or miners’ 
wives.”’ The manner in which this Board proceeded to 
administer out-door relief soon attracted the special 
attention of the Ministry of Health ; and, Parliamentary 
powers having been obtained, the Board of Guardians 
were relieved of their duties under a Default Order, and 
‘** appointed ’? Guardians substituted for them. The 
Chester-le-Street Report is the Report of these 
appointed Guardians on the conduct of their prede- 
cessors; and the story which they have to tell is cer- 
tainly a lurid one. Before the coal stoppage began this 
Board was apparently in the habit of using poor relief 
to subsidize wages, and, in relieving unemployment, 
paid so little attention to other sources of family income 
that in one case a family receiving £6 5s. weekly secured 
an additional £2 10s. from the rates. On the outbreak 
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of the coal dispute, the non-miner members of the 
Board were eliminated by an interesting device. It was 
resolved to delegate the work of relief to an Emergency 
Committee of five, who were given ‘‘ power to add to 
their numbers,’’ and this power was promptly used to 
co-opt “* the remaining members of the Labour Party 
on the Board.”’ 


* * * 


We need not dwell upon the sequel, which at times 
makes almost farcical reading. The appointed guar- 
dians sum up their account of the matter by declaring 
that *‘ the administration of the Chester-le-Street Union 
was taken over by members of a trade union and others 
in sympathy with them, and these persons utilized 
public funds for the benefit of a trade union concerned 
in the dispute.”’ They have taken legal opinion, and 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C., and Sir Travers Humphreys set 
out their view that a jury might find the Guardians 
and the miners guilty of a criminal conspiracy. We 
trust that no attempt will be made to act upon this 
hint. For what, after all, is the moral? The moral 
is that our system of ad hoc elected bodies in compara- 
tively small areas for the administration of poor relief 
is fundamentally anomalous, ‘and, in segregated indus- 
trial communities in time of trade dispute, puts an 
impossible strain upon the civic conscience. What is 
really remarkable is that cases like Chester-le-Street 
should be so few. We suspect that the drift of events 
during the next few years will make it necessary for 
us to modify considerably our accepted: notions about 
local self-government. 


* * * 


Last Tuesday all the building labourers in the 
Glasgow area, who are employed by the Scottish Con- 
tractors’ Association, came out on strike against a 
wage-reduction of 12 pence per hour. The Contractors’ 
Association has been paying the rate of 1s. 3}d. as 
provided by the national agreement with the federated 
employers, but the Contractors are now trying to en- 
force a reduction to 1s. 1}d.; the federated employers 
are, of course, bound by their agreement, and are re- 
ported to be giving moral support to the strikers! The 
craftsmen employed by the Contractors decided to give 
more than moral support, and on Wednesday they 
joined their labourers in the fray, under instructions 
from their unions. Altogether some 5,000 men are out. 
The Contractors maintain that the old rate is higher 
than the wages of labourers in other industries, and that 
the existing volume of unemployment warrants a reduc- 
tion. The Contractors’ Association is a much more 
important body than the Employers’ Federation, and 
has more than once given a display of the old-time 
stubborn fighting spirit which in other industries has 
given place to wiser counsels. A touch of piquancy is 
added to the situation by the position of the contractor 
for the Kelvin Hall scheme in Glasgow. He has not 
attempted to enforce the reduction, because the Hall 
must be ready for the Royal opening in July, but he 
was rash enough to deliver a speech in support of the 
policy of his fellow-contractors, and the unions, taking 
the will for the deed, have withdrawn all his workmen. 


* * * 


The sympathy of the world will again go out to 
Japan in connection with the earthquake which has 
claimed some sixteen hundred victims in the North 
Kyoto prefecture. Far less serious in its effects than 
the terrible catastrophe that laid waste Tokyo and 
Yokohama in 1928, the present shock is, nevertheless, 
a grave reminder of the dangers to which Japan is per- 
petually exposed, for although the towns and villages 
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destroyed were of small economic importance, Kobe 


and Osaka, both slightly affected, were only just out- 
side the radius of severe disturbance, and these two 
ports, together with Yokohama, handle some four-fifths 
of the country’s foreign trade, while Osaka is, in addi- 
tion, the Manchester of Japan. When it is remembered 
that the earthquake menace in Japan is not confined to 
isolated great disasters at long intervals, but is an ever- 
present threat to life and property throughout the 
islands, it is impossible to withhold admiration for the 
enterprise and tenacity of purpose with which the 
Japanese people have pursued their task of building up 
a great industrial and commercial civilization. 


* * * 


In 1925 the Women’s National Liberal Federation 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the project of 
Family Endowment, which Miss Eleanor Rathbone has 
done so much to force upon the public attention. The 
report of this Committee has just been issued as a 
threepenny pamphlet, entitled ‘* Children’s Allow- 
ances,’’ published by the W.N.L.F. The Committee 
support the idea of children’s allowances, which they 
describe as ‘* the logical complement of the social legis- 
lation which has been developing throughout the last 
century.’’ On the question of method, they pronounce 
in favour of Industrial Pools, rejecting the notion of 
a national scheme of allowances financed by the State 
out of ordinary taxation as far too costly to be practical 
politics ‘‘ for many years,”’’ and rejecting the method 
of a contributory insurance scheme on the ground that 
it would be psychologically impracticable to propose 
any addition to the high level of insurance contribu- 
tions. The method of Industrial Pools has, of course, the 
great advantage of flexibility ; each particular scheme 
can be adapted to the needs of the particular industry, 
and subsequent modification would be easy. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this method is really more 
practicable than either of the others. Is any industry 
at all likely to establish a Pool, even when encouraged 
to do so by the small inducements which the Com- 
mittee suggest that the State should offer? It may be 
remembered that the Samuel Commission advocated 
the formation of a Pool for children’s allowances in the 
coal industry (where the case for some such system is 
at its strongest); but the attitude of the Miners’ 
Federation towards this proposal is not encouraging. 


* % * 


Dr. Walter Leaf, who died this week in his seventy- 
fifth year, was not only eminent in the banking world 
(he was, of course, Chairman of the Westminster Bank), 
but he was also a great Greek scholar. In the graceful 
tribute to his memory which appeared in the TIMEs over 
the familiar initials ‘‘ G. M.,’’ he was described as “ a 
man of the most versatile and yet massive powers,’’ 
and as ‘*‘ the author of a commentary on the Iliad 
which is without a rival in English and without a 
superior in any language.’’ At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the early seventies he formed close ties of 
friendship with some of the most distinguished scholars 
of his generation, and men like Sidgwick and Maitland 
counted him among the inner circle of their “‘ set.”” It 
was the accident of sudden mortality among his 
relatives in the family business of Leaf, Sons & Co. 
that drew him from Cambridge into that firm in 1877, 
and the fact that he continued his contributions to 
classical scholarship amid the distractions of a City 
career shows clearly where his inclinations lay. Dr. 
Leaf’s remarkable intellectual powers, the tenacity with 
which he held to his opinions on all subjects, and his 
marked individuality left a lasting impression on all 
who met him. 
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THE CONDITION OF BRITAIN 


HERE have recently appeared two interesting and 
. authoritative attempts to analyze our post-war 

economic welfare, and to estimate the changes 
that have taken place in such matters as the size of the 
national income, the standard of living of the working 
classes, and the annual volume of national savings. The 
first of these is contained in the Report of the Colwyn 
Committee on National Debt and Taxation; the second 
in a booklet, entitled ‘‘ The National Income, 1924,”’ 
by Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp.* The drift 
of the two calculations is very similar. Sir Josiah 
Stamp was a member, and presumably an influential 
member, of the Colwyn Committee. At the last 
moment he appended a footnote to the relevant part of 
the Report, referring to “‘ further evidence, which has 
not been before the Committee and which depends on 
the use of very recent material.’’ This suggests that 
the slightly more optimistic estimates of the booklet 
are to be preferred, and would not be disputed by the 
Colwyn Committee. The booklet compares 1924 with 
1911; and its broad conclusions are as follows: (1) Our 
real home-produced income has roughly kept pace with 
the growth of population, i.e., it was larger in the 
aggregate in 1924 than in 1911, but worked out at 
‘“* very nearly the same ” per head. (2) On the other 
hand, our real income from foreign investments has 
fallen, and we have to pay more to America on the War 
Debt than we get from Reparations, so that our real 
social income in 1924 was only about the same in the 
aggregate as in 1911, and was from 5 to 10 per cent. less 
per head. (8) The distribution of income has become 
somewhat less unequal ; “‘ the percentage of net income 
going to the richer section is considerably less than it 
was in 1911,’’ while ‘‘ manual workers on the average 
made slightly increased real earnings.’”” In particular 
‘* women and unskilled workers have received a sub- 
stantial real advance in wages,’’ while ‘‘ the great 
majority of skilled workers made at least as much (after 
allowing for the rise of prices) in 1924 as in 1911.” (4) 
Our real savings have diminished by about a quarter. 
On the other hand, and despite appearances to the con- 
trary, “‘ the sum devoted to luxurious expenditure is 
(allowing for the rise of prices) definitely less than in 
1911.”’ 

To many people these conclusions, and the first two 
in particular, have come as a welcome surprise. It 
seems to them almost too good to be true that, despite 
the war, despite the unemployment of a million workers, 
despite a 10 per cent. reduction in the weekly hours 
worked by those who are employed, we were actually 
producing in Britain in 1924 as much wealth per head as 
we did in 1911. Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp 
appear to share this sense of surprise. They write as 
though the results work out far better than they had 
expected them to do; and there is reason to suspect 
that 1924 might have emerged even more creditably 
from their computations, but for an instinctive feeling 
in their minds that this really would be too good to be 
true. At any rate, they have been very cautious; and 
their conclusions are more likely, we think, to err on 
the side of caution than on that of optimism. 





*Clarendon Press. 43s. 6d. 
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But what is the moral? Are we to infer that the 
prolonged depression of the basic export industries, of 
which there has been so much discussion in recent years, 
is an illusion, that our foreign trade returns are in- 
accurate, that our output of coal, of pig-iron, of cotton 
goods, of ships, is really much higher than the authori- 
tative statistics show, and that we have no economic 
difficulties that we need worry about? Clearly any such 
inference would be untrue. But here we have the great 
difficulty which impedes a rational understanding of our 
economic problems. The facts about the national in- 
come seem inconsistent with the facts about our staple 
industries ; and, not seeing how to reconcile them, many 
people are disposed to doubt either the one set or the 
other. 

Let us first elaborate the paradox. Suppose that 
a competent investigator is charged with the task of 
reviewing the position of our leading industries. What 
industries would he be likely to select? Coal, iron and 
steel, engineering, shipbuilding, shipping, cotton, wool, 
linen, jute, the potteries, the railways, agriculture. 
These are the principal industries, which employ large 
numbers of manual wage-earners, and which are com- 
monly the subject of special studies ; there are no others 
for which statistics are readily available, and unless he 
included building, which is in an artificial subsidized 
condition, our investigator would be unlikely to go out- 
side this list. Let him study these industries one by 
one, and he must inevitably produce an extremely de- 
pressing picture. Output substantially below pre-war, 
diminished employment, idle plant, financial difficulties 
—such would be the predominant impression that 
would emerge. Nor is the position of these industries, 
taken as a whole, any better than it was three or four 
years ago. If we pass from such a detailed study of 
our leading industries to the aggregate figures of foreign 
trade, the picture is no more encouraging. The volume 
of our exports is only about three-quarters of what it 
used to be; and it has shown no decided tendency to 
increase during the past few years. All this is apt to 
suggest that we must be in a very bad way indeed, 
and to create the atmosphere in which people are sur- 
prised to learn that we are, as a nation, little if any 
poorer than we used to be. 

Yet it ought not to have needed Professor Bowley 
and Sir Josiah Stamp to dispel this apprehension, for a 
different set of facts has pointed consistently in the 
opposite direction. Successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have made no concealment of the fact that in 
preparing their Budgets, they have made allowance for 
what is termed “‘ the buoyancy of the revenue.” They 
have assumed, in other words, that the yield of the 
various taxes, direct and indirect, income tax on the 
one hand, and tea and sugar on the other, is likely, 
apart from any alteration in their rates, to increase 
steadily year by year. In short, they have taken 
it for granted that the national income will continue 
to grow. Nor have they been disappointed. Although 
large supplementary estimates have long been the order 
of the day, the post-war rule, prior to Mr. Churchill’s 
advent, has been to end the financial year with a large 
surplus, due to the fact that the revenue has proved 
even more * buoyant ”’ than was expected. Nor have 
Mr. Churchill’s deficits been due to excessive optimism 
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under this particular head. Other indications pointed 
fairly decisively to the conclusion that we were consum- 
ing as'a people, in one way and another, at least as much 
as we had ever done; and that our annual savings, 
though they had probably diminished, had not fallen 
so sensationally as to be consistent with a marked 
reduction in the real national income. 

Now it is important to grasp that both these sets of 
facts are true and that they are in no way incompatible 
with one another. We have already suggested that the 
estimates of Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp 
are, if anything, too conservative. In computing the 
available social income in terms of money (£1,988 mil- 
lions for 1911 and £38,808 millions for 1924), they pro- 
ceed on the basis of a careful sifting of fairly precise 
facts; and their calculations are unlikely to be far 
astray. When, however, they proceed to consider how 
the real income has altered, everything turns on the 
assumption they make as to the change in the value 
of money. Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp 
assume that the relevant rise in the price-level between 
1911 and 1924 was 88} per cent. This is a high figure to 
take, not so high as may appear at first sight, inasmuch 
as prices rose somewhat between 1911 and 1914, but 
still, in our judgment, a high one. The official Cost-of- 
Living Index showed a 75 per cent. increase for 1924 
over 1913; if it could be carried back to 1911, the 
increase could hardly be much over 80; and in the 
nature of the case, such index-numbers tend to 
exaggerate the fall in the true purchasing-power of 
money, since they take little or no account of the 
development and cheapening of new commodities and 
services. Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah have only 
very arbitrary and unconvincing reasons to offer for the 
index which they select; and it is difficult to resist the 
impression that they have put the rise of prices high in 
order to be on the safe side in conclusions which they 
knew would be hailed as surprisingly favourable. If 
this is so, it illustrates how the apparent incompatibility 
of the two sets of facts obstructs the due recognition of 
each of them. 

How, then, are the two sets of facts to be recon- 
ciled? The answer is twofold. In the first place, as 
we have often pointed out in these columns, the depres- 
sion of our basic industries has gone hand in hand with 
a considerable development of others. It so happens 
that most of our trade statistics relate to those 
branches of our economic life which are depressed—to 
coal, cotton, shipbuilding, railways, &c., and to foreign 
trade as a whole. In our sociological moods, we are 
more vividly conscious of the diminished traffic on the 
railways than of the increased traffic on the roads, for 
all that the latter is so much more striking to the naked 
eye. More generally, the condition of our industrial 
and business life is to be described, in our view, not as 
one of general depression, but as one of transition. Of 
course, this transition is a wasteful process, and we are 
far less prosperous to-day than we would have been if 
we had been able to proceed along our old lines of 
development. But this brings us to the second point. 
In the ordinary way, we might have expected to have 
grown decidedly more prosperous in 1924 than we were 
in 1911. The forces making for industrial progress have 
not ceased to operate. Human intelligence is still rest- 
lessly at work. New inventions are made, machinery 
is constantly becoming more efficient, the technique of 
business undergoes a corresponding process ‘of improve- 
ment, our expenditure on public health and education 
has not been without effect in raising the average 
efficiency of the population; and all these forces make 
powerfully for increased productivity. They have been 
just about strong enough to cancel out against both the 
diminished hours of work and the unemployment result- 
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ing from the stagnation in the basic industries. And 
since the diminished hours of work constitute an im- 
portant element in social progress, it is fair to say that 
we are still making progress despite all our post-war 
economic difficulties. A fact which certainly does not 
get due recognition in current Labour propaganda. 

But it is no less important to recognize that those 
economic difficulties exist, and constitute a very serious 
problem. Unemployment in the basic industries does 
not become an illusion, because the forces making for 
progress are strong enough to maintain the national 
income. The loss which that unemployment entails is 
loss none the less because we are able to make up for 
it in other ways. Nor is it any the more likely to cure 
itself, because it is revealed that we can—in a sense— 
afford it. 

Yet it is still our working national assumption that 
this trouble is about to cure itself, that the basic in- 
dustries are on the eve of a great revival, which will 
easily absorb the redundant labour which still attaches 
to them. On the strength of this assumption, we con- 
tinue to neglect or to mishandle urgent issues. No one 
pays much attention, for example, to the problem of the 
high rates in the distressed areas and the heavy debts 
which many local authorities have contracted. It is 
assumed that this is a purely temporary trouble. No 
one appears to be giving a thought, despite the warn- 
ings of the Coal Commission, to the possibility that large 
numbers of miners may be displaced when the coal 
industry, having worked off its post-strike demand, 
finds itself faced once more with the problem of over- 
production. How much longer are we to drift along 
just hoping for the best? There is nothing in the facts 
about the national income to give us any excuse for 
doing so. 


‘ THE CHINESE RIDDLE 


T has never been easy to sift the news from China 

critically ; and since the recent victory of the Cantonese, 

the general situation, always difficult to understand, 
has been covered in a pail of wild and disconnected 
rumours. This fog of uncertainty has settled upon the 
Chinese position at the very moment when we needed clear- 
headed reports, and substantiated bulletins of what was 
going on. Agreements have been signed with the Cantonese 
which will be so many beacon marks in the history of 
European contact with China. Those sections of the British 
and Chinese commuuities whi'! are most concerned with 
these agreements are presumably meeting together to dis- 
cuss practical working details of the new municipal organiza- 
tions at Kiukiang and Hankow. Whilst they assemble ‘o 
discuss and arrange, Chinese armies are mustering to the 
east, west, north, and south of them; and a large body of 
European troops has posted itself outside Shanghai. In the 
rear of this line of European troops, the ex-brigand Chang 
Chung Chang has occupied the native city with a large 
foree of ruffians, who are the terror of the Chinese country- 
side. 

Whilst the Cantonese have been mustering their forces 
to clear the northerners out of the Yang-tze basin, their 
leaders have met in solemn conclave and dispersed, quarrel- 
ing violently. Behind the chaotic news, it is impossible 
to resist the impression that something important, some- 
thing that may be, in its way, decisive is occurring. 

First, it may be assumed that some important under- 
standing—of which we at present know nothing—is being 
compounded between General Duncan and the Chinese mili- 
tary leaders in Shanghai. Whatever else may happen, the 
Chinese leaders must be told what the British troops are 
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doing and how they propose to carry out their duties. The 
first task before General Duncan is to show both sides that 
he is not there as an ally of either of them; and to do this 
he must arrange how Shanghai is to change hands if the mili- 
tary situation demands that it should. It must be made 
absolutely clear that the British troops are not entrenched 
on Chinese soil to hold Shanghai against all comers. If 
that were their duty, Great Britain would now be at war 
with the Cantonese, who, be it added, would have a perfect 
right, jure belli, to sequestrate every scrap of British pro- 
perty in their territory. The Hankow and Kiukiang agree- 
ments are protected by General Duncan’s neutrality. We 
may therefore take it for granted that General Duncan has 
settled how the city of Shanghai is to be occupied by the 
Cantonese if Chang Chung Chang is defeated. 

Now it is in a way significant that what little we know 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s dispositions suggest strongly that, 
for the moment, he is trying to isolate Shanghai and not to 
carry it. There is at present no report of any vigorous 
drive by the Cantonese in the Hangchow-Shanghai triangle. 
Chiang Kai-shek is moving strong forces into the causeway 
at the north-eastern end of the Taiping lake, and if he can 
hold it, the northerners at Nanking will not be able to move 
to the relief of Shanghai along the southern bank of the 
Yang-tze. This brings us to another question. Why have 
the northerners been so slow in occupying these strategic 
points? Everything suggests that the military operations 
of the northern and southern armies have been slowed down 
by some tentative negotiations. There have been rumours 
of these negotiations for some time past; but the only 
reliable piece of confirmatory news is Chang Tso-ling’s recent 
proclamation. After paying the British a series of rather 
embarrassing compliments Chang altered his tune and issued 
a manifesto of political aims. The purpose of the manifesto 
was quite obviously to proclaim to all concerned that he 
and his generals were striving for the same objects as 
the Kuomintang. Why should there be strife and blood- 
shed between two parties so entirely devoted to the welfare 
of the people? Note also that no sooner is this manifesto 
published than we get persistent rumours of a split in the 
Cantonese parties, and hear that Chiang Kai-shek is now 
the object of the most furious denunciations from the 
extremists of his party. Whatever else may be uncertain, 
we can assume that the northern and southern leaders are 
at all events thinking about coming to an agreement. 

If this is so, can the British Government and the 
municipality at Shanghai do anything to promote a settle- 
ment? The difficulties are obvious enough. Shanghai is a 
sort of international republic; and neither Great Britain 
nor any other Power can by itself discuss the status of 
Shanghai with the Chinese, or suggest a change of regime. 
None the less the tenure of Shanghai is the great obstacle 
in the path of successful negotiations between the north 
and south. Even though Chiang Kai-shek contents him- 
self for the moment with discreet strategic moves around 
Shanghai and refrains from a general onslaught, and even 
though Chang Chung Chang contents himself with parading 
his bandit battalions in defensive positions outside the city, 
it is obvious that so long as the situation at Shanghai is 
liable to change abruptly, each side will be tempted to 
take up an unreasonable attitude. Is there nothing which 
the British Government and the Municipal Council can do, 
beyond standing by as impassive and heavily armed spec- 
tators? Circumstances have given General Duncan and his 
colleagues a foothold in the outstanding point of controversy 
between the northerners and the Cantonese. There may 
fall to him, as has fallen not infrequently to generals in 
similar circumstances, the opportunity to render signal 
service to the cause of peace. 
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ARE BOOKS TOO DEAR? 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


[In our issue of February 26th, we published an article, 
‘* Books and the Public,’ with the idea of opening a 
discussion on the various problems of the Book Industry. 
Mr. Keynes contributes to the discussion this week, and we 
hope to put before our readers in succeeding issues the 
views of representative publishers, booksellers, and others, 
—Ep., Nation. ] 


HE Editor of THe Nation has initiated a discussion in 

these columns as to the health of an industry, of which 

the national importance is altogether out of proportion 
to its size—the Book Trade. No one, I think, could main- 
tain that too few books are published. So far as fertility 
is concerned, there is every appearance of health. Few 
authors of merit nowadays are prevented from seeing the 
light. But are enough books bought? Do books play the 
part in occupying our leisure hours which they ought to 
play? Are the rewards of authorship (and, incidentally, 
of publishing and bookselling) what they ought to be in a 
self-respecting community which honours as it should this 
profession (and those essential aids and adjuncts to it)? 

The answer is certainly—No. As for booksellers, to all 
intents and purposes outside London, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and a very few large provincial towns, there 
are none—none, that is to say, where you can reckon (within 
reason) on finding what you want on the premises. I hope 
that the Editor will get some publisher’s travellers to tell 
us where in England they can hope to get orders on the 
large scale. Even in the whole of the Metropolitan area 
are there above a dozen bookshops worthy the name? If 
so, let us hear their addresses. I should think that to 
allege one first-rate bookshop in the County of Middlesex 
per half-million of inhabitants would be to overstate the 
facilities. 

Publishers, on the other hand, like authors, are not 
lacking in numbers. But are they, as a class, prosperous ? 
I hear not. Apart from educational works and text-books 
and bookstall trash and trade publications, do all the pub- 
lishers in London added together make enough money to 
keep one big draper alive? Each book they issue mops up 
working capital and represents an appreciable risk. I doubt 
if the profits they earn are at all proportionate to the 
difficulty and precariousness of the business. 

What of the authors? They are a humble tribe, 
pleased enough (too often) to see themselves in print with- 
out paying for it. They hardly hope, outside the small 
but not select band of best-sellers, to support a wife and 
family on the proceeds. Heaven knows (and the Editor, 
and they themselves) that the contributors to THE NaTION 
are badly paid enough; yet most of them probably draw 
appreciably more per word than they could hope to earn 
from a bound book. Heaven knows (and the Manager) 
that the circulation of Tue Nation is small enough; yet 
there are very few books indeed which even approach it in 
circulation. How many authors are there in England who 
can reckon on earning from their books above £500 a year 
on the average? Very, very few. I fancy that the com- 
positors may do better out of the business on the whole 
than any of the other factors of production. 

Now all this is profoundly unsatisfactory. It means 
that the power of ideas in this country, expressed other- 
wise than through the popular Press, is negligible. Where 
does the fault lie? 

For a long time I was ia the habit of maintaining that 
the fault lay with the publishers. I have become con- 
vinced that they are not the guilty ones. The fault lies, 
first and foremost, with the Public—with their wrong 
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psychology towards book-buying, their small expenditure, 
their mean and tricky ways where a Book, the noblest of 
man’s works, is concerned. 

The question is largely one of arithmetic. Let me do 
a sum, by way of illustration, which will exhibit the 
economics of book production. I will take a volume, re- 
cently published, where I know the figures. The book is a 
substantial one, above four hundred demy octavo pages, 
containing more than 160,000 words, bound in a good cloth 
binding, a book which would normally be published not 
below 15s. net. 

One important item in the cost of production remains 
practically unchanged whatever the size of the edition, 
namely, the binding, which cost in this case about one 
shilling a copy, though a cheaper binding could have been 
had for ninepence. Once the book was set up in type and 
put on to the machines, the cost per copy for printing and 
paper was about tenpence a copy. Thus what economists 
call the ** marginal cost of production,” that is to say, the 
cost of producing each additional copy over and above 
(say) the first five hundred copies of a book, which would 
normally be published at fifteen shillings, was not above 
two shillings a copy. There are indeed very few books of 
which the marginal cost of production after the initial ex- 
penses have been paid exceeds two shillings; for most books 
—I should say for the vast majority of books bound in 
cloth—this figure lies between one shilling and two shillings 
and sixpence. The actual published price will generally 
be from five to ten times the marginal cost thus calculated. 

It was computations on these lines which used to make 
me think that books were much too dear and that the 
publishers were at fault in maintaining their conventional 
price-level much too high. But before we fly to this con- 
clusion, let us pursue our arithmetic further. 

The initial costs of this book for composition, &c., 
were about £150, without allowing anything for the author, 
for the publisher’s profit and overhead expenses, or for 
advertising. A figure somewhere between £50 and £200 
would probably cover the initial costs of the vast majority 
of books. This expense is irrespective of the number of 
copies produced or sold. £150 is 8,000 shillings. Thus 
spread over an edition of 500 copies, the cost is 6s. per 
copy; for 1,000, 3s.; for 3,000, 1s.; for 6,000, 6d.; for 
9,000, 4d. ; for 18,000, 2d.; and so on. Thus up to a sale of 
(say) 2,500 copies the average initial cost falls very rapidly. 
After (say) 5,000 copies the additional economy becomes 
almost negligible, amounting to a very few pence at the 
most. 

Now let us add our marginal costs to our initial costs. 
We reach a total of 8s. per copy for an edition of 500; 
5s. for 1,000; 3s. for 8,000; 2s. 4d. for 9,000; 2s. 2d. for 
18,000. 

On these data what is a reasonable price to charge? 
Is 15s. reasonable? Let us calculate, on the basis of this 
price to the public, how much the different parties are going 
to make out of it. First of all, we must deduct the expenses 
of distribution in the shape of the bookseller’s and whole- 
saler’s discounts. We shall not be over-estimating this, if 
we put it at one-third. Nor is this excessive, on com- 
parison with any other retailing business—especially for a 
non-standardized, non-staple, seasonal trade. One-third of 
what we pay for most things which we buy in shops go 
to the expenses and profits of distribution and not of pro- 
duction. Only on condition of the public becoming much 
larger, more reliable purchasers than they are at present 
could this charge be reduced. 

Thus we have 10s. left for the costs of production, the 
costs of advertisement, the expenses and profit of the 
publisher, and the royalties of the author. Deducting costs 
of production as above, this means a lump sum of £50 on an 
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edition of 500; £250 on 1,000; £1,050 on 8,000; £8,450 
on 9,000. Before we divide this lump sum between the 
different claimants, let us compare the results of publishing 
at prices of 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 24s. with those at a price 
of 15s. :-— 

Lump sum available,as above, 


Size of Edition. at a published price of 


7/6 10/6 15/- 24/- 
500. ~ £75 — £25 £50 £200 
1,000... nil £100 £250 £550 
3,000 £300 £600 £1,050 £1,950 
9,000 £1,200 £2,100 £3,450 £6,150 


Now, first of all, would it pay the publisher and the 
author to reduce the price below 15s.? The expectation 
of sales, allowing a little for the increased risk, must be 
three times as great as at 15s., to justify a price of 7s. 6d., 
and twice as great, to justify a price of 10s. 6d. On the 
other hand, 24s. will pay with half as great a circulation. 
The question for publishers is the degree of response of 
the public to lower prices. The circulation of most books 
falls into two parts—sales to public libraries, circulating 
libraries, and the author’s friends and regular supporters, 
which part is very little affected by variations in the price 
within fairly wide limits; and casual sales to the general 
public. Sales in the first category (best-sellers apart) for 
most books of good reputation probably lie between 250 and 
1,000. Now if the potential sales to the general public 
capable of being stimulated by low prices and high adver- 
tising were of the order of 5,000 copies or more—as surely 
it ought to be—it would be worth while to make a bid for 
these. But in practice, I fancy, the potential public de- 
mand for a solid book of the type under consideration is 
more likely to be from 500 to 2,500, and will only exceed 
the latter figure in the case of an exceptional success. In 
general, therefore, you cannot increase the circulation of a 
book threefold by halving its price. The result is that it 
probably pays publishers in most cases to charge as high a 
price as custom permits and as will not frighten away the 
reliable first-category buyers. Indeed we have reason to 
be thankful for publishers’ moderation in not spending a 
few pence per copy on illustrations (which are supposed by 
the public and by authors to cost much more than they 
actually do), and another penny or two on a smart binding 
and, with these slight ostentations as an excuse, raising the 
price of my hypothetical book to 24s. 

Thus, from the purely business point of view, there is 
no case for reducing the price of the book, unless and until 
the potential book-buying public is very greatly increased. 
Let us next consider whether, things being as they are, the 
author or the publisher is being over-remunerated. 

Let us suppose that the publisher has agreed to pay 
the author a royalty of 15 per cent. of the published price 
on the first 1,000 copies sold (i.e., 2s. 3d. per copy on a 15s. 
book), 20 per cent. thereafter up to 3,000 copies, and 
25 per cent. after 5,000 copies; then on sales of 500 the 
author receives £56; on 1,000, £112; on 3,000, £412; and 
on 9,000, £1,587. The book, you must remember, is a 
solid one, such as would occupy most authors two years 
at the least to write; and sales for such a book above 
3,000 quite an exceptional event. Authors, anyhow, can 
be acquitted of avarice. 

What is left for the publisher’s expenses and profits ? 
We cannot put the normal cost of advertising per copy sold 
at less than 1s., and up to 2s. may be worth while; some 
publishers might consider these figures too low for any 
book worth pushing. For the sake of illustration, I will 
put advertising costs at a lump sum of £50, plus ls. per 
copy sold. This leaves the publisher with — £81 on sales of 
500, + £88 on 1,000, + £438 on 8,000, + £1,418 on 9,000; not 
net profit, but gross profit, from which all his own overhead 
expenses have got to be deducted. Now if sales of 9,000 
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were a common event, instead of a rare event to be averaged many of his colleagues to break off relationships with | clause 
out against the sales of 1,000 or less, this rate of profit Russia; and it was quite obvious that his speech was far And hi 
could clearly be reduced. If, on the other hand, sales of less directed to the realities of the situation as represented observ 
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AT ST. STEPHEN'S 
THE ROUT OF THE DIE-HARDS 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
"Tee Liberal motion on Russia produced the best 


on the Government, denouncing the foolish compromise with 
which they had used fierce words against the Bolshevik 
Government and then had run away, as Lord John Russell 
had chalked up ‘* No Popery ” and run away so many 
years ago. To this impeachment there was, of course, no 
answer. Either the Government ought to have done less 
or to have done more. They have made Britain ridiculous 
in the eyes of Europe. The Bolsheviks have invited them 
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debate of the Session and the best attendance. The either to come into conference to settle difficulties or to ae 

subject was, no doubt, chosen with some cunning, for break off all trading relations. As was “‘ rubbed in ” by 
it completely ripped into two the other parties in Parlia- every speaker, they are afraid to do either the one or the | ©*P® 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George and his little company of sup- other. And although there was some sympathy with Sir hills, 
porters saw, with great composure and _ satisfaction, Austen Chamberlain in a difficult position, that sympathy nicel 
comrade denounce comrade and honourable friend denounce was mitigated by his humourless complaint, in the note of Bald 
honourable friend. Almost all the speeches were good, and offending acts of the Russian Government, that a cartoon his | 
many unusually so, Sir Archibald Sinclair, who opened had been drawn of himself; a complaint which anyone polit 
the debate, has leapt at once from a back bench to a front who knows the savage nature of European and, indeed, of tises 
bench qualification. He attacked with great fluency and some British caricatures, seemed grotesque. However, he atm 
minatory finger almost everyone in turn; the Foreign succeeded in his object; the Die-Hards were broken and bags 
Secretary, the Bolsheviks, such members of the Labour scattered. The attack on the Government, which has come chai 
Party as have been playing with Bolshevism, the Tory Die- on it from outside, withered into impotence. And not one adm 
Hards, and especially the leader of the Tory Die-Hards, of them had the courage to enter into the lobby in support job 
Sir Robert Horne, who looked more and more miserable of the principles they have so bravely maintained outside of a 
at the defiant challenges and quotations of the Liberal the House. soft. 
Member for Caithness. But he attacked them all with On Friday, as upon previous Fridays, there was a 
humour and personal charm and documented quotations; further attempt to make men moral by Act of Parliament, 
so that even his victims were unable not to join in the opposed with no little force, and energy, and worldly aval 
laughter; and he sat down amid general cheers, having wisdom, by the indomitable ‘‘ Wedger ” and his new con- 
offended or alienated no one, despite the fact that he put federate, Commander Kenworthy, who seemed quite deter- ven 
points of argument that no one answered in the debate. mined to assert principles alien to any ‘‘ Socialism,” past, tion 
The Liberals have discovered that they have achieved a_ present, and tocome. The audience never rose above forty, pur 
young recruit who has attained that subtle accomplishment, and sometimes sank to ten. But amid such depressing sur- cou 
the ** ear of the House,’”? and whom they may use hence- roundings these valiant champions of liberty maintained ing 
forth in advancement of their cause as they have used defiantly that laissez-faire creed which members of most the 
before only ex-Cabinet Ministers, parties have abandoned. At times the discussion became ois 

The day was remarkable for the complete rout of the hilarious, and Captain Hacking, the Under-Secretary from “pr 
Die-Hards. Mr. Lloyd George, in his best ‘‘ ragging ’? the Home Office, who held a “ watching brief,’’ exhibited “ 
Parliamentary manner, used quotations concerning the an unexpected and quite racy gift of humour. Yet some of fat! 
unfortunate Austen Chamberlain, culled from their news- the aphorisms concerning the attack on moneylenders con- gen 
paper Press, which brought the whole House into roars of tained much sound wisdom, and were quite worthy of a is ¥ 
laughter. The melancholy victim of various rabbit-like better company. Colonel Wedgwood denounced ‘ the “y 
epithets which had been addressed to him outside, was _ horrible idea of desiring to make the working classes more En 
solemn, portentous, miserable, and unconvincing. Very few respectable, more trustworthy, and more useful to their for 


of the House knew what a tremendous fight he has been 
waging in the Cabinet against the half-crazy demand of so 
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like a democrat. In this Bill a Moneylender is warned in 
clause after clause never to make a noise like a Banker.”’ 
And he expressed a probably universal sentiment when he 
observed, ‘* We must not allow this prohibition of circulars 
to give the Home Office or Post Office an opportunity to 
open our letters. I have not the slightest objection to their 
reading letters I receive from Moneylenders, but I have a 
great objection to their reading letters I receive from other 
people, and if this Bill is going to give the Home Office an 
opportunity of diving into our postbags, I feel that the 
benefit to people who lend or borrow money will be entirely 
eclipsed by the annoyance it will give to my temper.”’ 

In the last hour, discussion in the British Parliament 
became frankly a farce. The universally popular Sir 
Arthur Shirley Benn introduced (for what purpose God only 
knoweth) a Bill, as he cheerfully described it, to “‘ round 
off ’? the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act; designed to allow a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s niece or a woman to 
marry her deceased husband’s nephew. Controversy con- 
cerning consanguinity became fast and furious. There were 
appeals that men should be allowed to marry their grand- 
mothers. And when Sir Henry Slesser, opposing the Bill 
in the interest of Canon Law, declared that it was a horrible 
thought that a man should be in a position to marry 
*‘ all his wife’s nieces,’? a Tory member mournfully inter- 
rupted, *‘ No, only one at a time.”? Captain Hacking 
accused the late Labour Solicitor-General of advocating 
polygamy, to which Sir Henry Slesser rejoined, ‘‘ What I 
said was that I feared another Bill might be introduced 
on the Conservative side of the House enabling or com- 
pelling us to have two wives.’’ Confusion was thrown into 
chaos by the subtle and artless inquiry of a member 
whether a man, under the Bill, would be allowed to marry 
his widow’s intimate relations. After which, despite 
repeated attempts to move the closure, the Bill was “‘ talked 
out ”’ to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 


LIFE AND | POLITICS 


HE story is told that Mr. Kipling once remarked to a 

friend that ‘*‘ Baldwin is the literary member of our 

family.”? I would not put it as high as that, but it is 
certainly always pleasant to read his outpourings of gently 
expressed emotion on such themes as the Worcestershire 
hills, English mariners, or old cottages. He does it all so 
nicely : ‘* Such a cultivated man, my dear! ’”’ Indeed, Mr. 
Baldwin is excellent on all but political subjects. There 
his literary touch is inapplicable and loses its charm. His 
political speeches remind me of those elegant literary adver- 
tisements, designed with cunning allusiveness to soothe and 
lure one into paths of pleasant spending. In advertising a 
‘chair, for example, these artists, whose craft I enviously 
admire, say nothing about the make of the chair. Their 
job is to call up in one’s mind the attractive Platonic Idea 
of a chair, and to stimulate the longing to possess it and sit 
soft. 


* = * 

So Mr. Baldwin, when he is forced on the platform, 
avoids the hard realities of politics as much as he can. He 
cushions himself at ease in his chair of philosophical modera- 
tion and pours out a tepid stream of soothing advice, the 
purpose, or at least the effect, of which is to keep the 
country quiet, while hard-faced Toryism, which is not deal- 
ing in soothing syrup or soft chairs at all, is getting on with 
the job elsewhere. A few days ago he was mournfully mild 
about the dangers of democracy in the tone of a Dear Old 
Lady. He rebuked the Labour extremists in a pained but 
fatherly manner, and Mr. MacDonal@ replied with equal 
gentleness and greater equivocation. Meanwhile, Jix, who 
is not a literary person, achieves the phrase about Moscow 
‘* radiating gory thunderclaps ”’ in every part of the British 
Empire. Jix and his friends in the Cabinet have no use 
for philosophical moderation. Jix openly threatens Russia 
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with a breach if its responsibility for our British Communist 

propaganda can be proved, and Lord Birkenhead abuses the 

Russians with savage violence. When the crisis comes, Mr. 

Baldwin and his soothing apparatus can be set aside. They 

will have served their purpose. 
* * * 

It really seems to be due to the clumsy tactics of the 
Labour Party—according to the common gibe, they are as 
good at tactics as a cow is good at chemistry—that muni- 
cipal trading has become the subject of party warfare. The 
Labour Party rushed unasked to the aid of the Bradford 
Corporation, which was seeking the assent of Parliament 
to run ’buses outside its own area, in connection with the 
tramway service. The unnecessary chivalry of the Labour 
benches naturally stirred up the latent Tory mistrust of 
municipal trading as a threat to private enterprise. The 
result was the unusual occurrence of the rejection of a 
Corporation measure on the second reading, and the re- 
opening of the whole question of the limits of municipal 
enterprise. There is no doubt that in the past when these 
municipal schemes have been dealt with in the House of 
Commons—as they are normally by the local authorities— 
as non-party, powers now refused to Bradford have been 
granted to municipalities which had the luck not to possess 
such ardent friends. A bad precedent of Parliamentary 
party interference has been set, and the prospect is one of 
confusion and party bickering as to the proper scope of 
municipal enterprise, until some agreed limitation has been 
worked out. 

* * * 

The painful incident of the booing of Mr. Baldwin by 
some miners when he visited the sufferers from the Cwm 
disaster is still the cause of conversation everywhere. It 
was, I think, deplorable that the newspapers made so much 
of it, for it was the sort of small but exciting event which, 
exaggerated as it was bound to be, must stir up emotional 
mischief. It is pitiful that overwrought men should have 
given way to such an exhibition. In the public comments 
by sympathizers with Mr. Baldwin—who was doing a simple 
act of kindness and did not deserve what happened to him 
—a decent moderation has been observed. I suppose it is 
too much to expect Mr. Lansbury to show a comparable 
reticence. Mr. Lansbury is a rather engaging sentimentalist 
who thinks with his prejudices and argues with his heart. 
Surely he should know better than to commit himself to 
the outrageous opinion that for Mr. Baldwin “‘ to offer his 
sympathy to the victims of his own policy was bound to 
bring upon him the reproof which was given by those 
victims.”? Any decent man, however strongly he disap- 
proves of Mr. Baldwia’s policy in the coal trouble, will say 
that this is vicious nonsense. 

* * * 

When Shylock was at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons the other day—during the debate on the Moneylenders 
Bill—he found his best friends in two members of the 
Labour Party, whose reasons for opposing legislation were 
as extravagant as some rates of interest. This year’s Bill 
is stiffer and better than the Bill of last year. It provides, 
for instance, a new safeguard against letting loose on society 
the kind of moneylender recently described by a Judge of 
the High Court as a “‘ vampire.”? It will be possible for 
evidence to be given before the magistrates in opposition 
to the moneylender’s application for the certificate, with- 
out which he cannot get the Excise licence to trade. If 
proper use is made of this arrangement a good many Shy- 
locks will never be in a position to exact the pound of 
flesh. Experts who have been on the moneylenders’ trail 
for a long time are delighted with the clause which gives 
the judges power to endorse the moneylenders’ licence, but 
this should be strengthened so as to make the licence liable 
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to endorsement not merely for technical offences against 
the law, but for extortionate conduct. The moneylenders’ 
licence should be subject to endorsement just as is the 
motorists’ licence. I see that one critic of the Bill com- 
plains that there is no elasticity downwards—that while 
interest may be allowed by the courts above the standard of 
48 per cent., the rate cannot be lowered, This is a mistake. 
There is ample provision for lowering the rate below the 
standard. (1 cannot myself see any point in suggesting a 
standard rate.) If it were not so, the moneylenders would 
be rallying to the support of the Bill. There have been 
eases where judges have cut down the interest from 800 to 
10 per cent., and it is essential not to throw this protection 
away. L . rt 

I refuse to believe that London will tamely allow our 
only good concert hall to be turned into a kinema, and Sir 
Henry Wood’s orchestra to be dispersed. The thing would 
be too disastrous to our artistic credit throughout the 
world. The cheap and labour-saving substitute of wireless 
music has unquestionably given the finishing blow to the 
Queen’s Hall concerts, which have always been financially 
precarious. Music, like drama, is now seriously threatened 
by the machine. Wireless transmission is but a faint and 
distorting shadow of orchestral music. It is, of course, 
useless to rail against it; art, if it is to live, must come to 
terms with the mechanical invasion and, without lowering 
of standards, maintain itself in its own sphere. In the case 
of the Queen’s Hall, how is this to be done? The B.B.C. 
is killing the concert halls because its special source of 
revenue allows it to subject the old order of concerts to 
uneconomic competition. The obvious solution is for the 
B.B.C. to resuscitate its own victims, with the help of a more 
generous proportion of the money from listeners’ licences. 
The interests, both of the million listeners-in and the true 
listeners to the real thing, would be served if the Queen’s 
Hall, with its splendid orchestra and experienced conductor, 
became the centre of broadcast concerts. The alternatives 
seem to be either a guarantee fund such as maintains the 
Hallé concerts in Manchester, or the descent upon the 
scene—of which there is no sign—of some art-loving million- 
aire or millionaires. 

*- _ + 

The crowd at the last day of the Flemish Exhibition 
compared cheeringly in size and eagerness with the atten- 
dance at a football match. The crush round the early 
masters indeed was a human tangle not unlike a good 
scrimmage. The success of the exhibition was extra- 
ordinary, and far beyond the hopes of its organizers; and 
the most remarkable thing about it was the intense interest 
roused by those Primitives, whose pictures are full of an 
exquisite spirit of devotion. People waited patiently for 
a chance to edge near enough to study at the necessary 
closeness the fine miniature work of a dainty town or 
meadow in a Van Eyck background, with a pleasure that 
had something childlike in its intensity. The simple and the 
erudite, the old-fashioned and the latest product of rebellion 
—all came under the spell, I do not remember any collection 
of pictures in my time that has stirred such genuine 
enthusiasm as these marriages of simple devotion and 
supreme technical skill. : 

” 7 * 

In a sale room a few days since I came upon a curiously 
delightful thing. It was a Doll’s House, dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, perfect and unrestored 
and, according to the experts, of great rarity. It was 
immense—about as big as a chest of drawers—and a close 
copy in its classical fagade of the country house from which 
it came. I opened the front, and there was revealed the 
life of a genteel mansion of nearly two centuries ago. Only 
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part of the family was at home. Two tiny ladies attired 
in ample flowered muslin were chatting over the remains of 
a meal set out on a dainty single-legged table. They sat on 
miniature Chippendale chairs warmed by the glow from an 
elegant hearth. Overhead were exposed the four-posters 
muffled in hangings to which they would soon discreetly 
retire. The men were absent, but had left traces of their 
presence in the cards strewn on the table in that sober 
tinted room on the ground floor, with the sporting prints 
on the wall. Curiously enough, the kitchen was deserted 
too, and all the dainty utensils, some of forgotten use, 
seemed to be waiting for something to happen. It was a 
genuine peep back in time. The house was all of a piece, 
faithfully expressing in its humble fashion a civilization 
complete in its limitations and secure in its tradition. If 
two centuries hence, some twentieth-century doll’s house, 
rescued from the storm of time when greater things have 
perished, survives to interest the sale room of that day, what 
image will it render of our domestic life? Nothing, I fear, 
so calm and satisfactorily harmonious, for the old mould is 
broken that gave a pleasing uniformity to the houses of 
dolls and men. 
* *” 7 

I have seen nothing more amusing than this in my news- 
paper reading this week. In a case at Durham Assizes, the 
plaintiff explained that his job in the R.A.S.C. in the war 
was “‘ looking after somebody’s racehorses.”’ 

Tue Lorp Cuter Justice : Is that how we won the war? 

PLaInTIFF’s CouNSEL : It is how we made it last. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CRUISERS AND DISARMAMENT 


Six,—Since Mr. C. Ernest Fayle is so genuinely concerned 
for the safety of our overseas trade in time of war, why does 
he not advocate the abolition of the right of capture of private 
property at sea—-a cause so ably urged hefore the war by 
your late chairman, Mr. E. Richard Cross? 

The fact that our nava) authorities have so strongly 
insisted upon ihe retention of the right of capture of private 
property at sea has gone far to convince the outside world 
that the primary object of our navy is not to defend British 
trade, but to destroy the trade of other nations, and they use 
this as an argument to justify their armaments.—Yours, &c., 

RopeRIc K. CLARK. 

41, Downs Court Road, Purley. 

February 27th, 1927. 


[Mr. C. E. Fayle writes: ‘‘ Personally, I see no real 
security for British trade, or for the fabric of modern civiliza- 
tion, except in the ultimate elimination of war on the lines of 
the League of Nations and the International Court ; and so 
long as war remains possible, I do not think that proposals 
for abolishing the right of blockade and capture are helpful. 
The object of all naval and military operations is to put 
pressure on an enemy by dislocating his political and 
economic life. Military forces do this by invasion—by occupy- 
ing centres of administiation and production, and inter- 
rupting internal communications. Naval forces seek the 
same end by the interruption of external communications ; 
and to prohibit the one form of pressure, while acquiescing 
in the other, seems to me neither logical nor desirable. Nor 
do I believe that such a prohibition would prove enforceable. 
I have littke belief in the utility of attempting to prohibit 
particular forms of war. I do believe in all-round limitation 
of armaments, because it aims at removing not a kind, but 
a cause of war—armaiment competition.’’] 


MR. CHURCHILL AND HIS OFFICE 


Sir,—There is so much to admire in your conduct of 
your excellent journal, that perhaps you will allow me to 
offer one or two words of criticism on your number of to-day. 
‘* Kappa ’’ states with reference to Mr. Churchill’s sudden 
return from the front, and his suggestion that Lord Fisher 
should be recalled to his former post at the Admiralty that it 
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was an evidence of what he describes as ‘“‘u big mind.”’ I 
was present on the occasion in the House of Commons, and 
I venture to state that most members who were present will 
agree with me that that was not the impression which he 
made in the House of Commons. He told us in flamboyant 
language how he now saw things clearer as a result of his 
experience at the front, &c., &c., and then made his sugges- 
tion about Lord Fisher. ‘‘ Kappa” refers to Lord Balfour 
as having ‘‘ from the Front Bench ponderously rebuked him 
for his presumption and inconsistency.’’ On the contrary, 
there was nothing ponderous in Lord Balfour’s rebuke. It 
was brilliant in the extreme. Mr. Balfour, as he then was, 
drew the parallel between Mr. Churchill’s famous ancestor, 
the Duke of Marlborough, whose genius never shone with 
greater lustre than when in the thick of battle, and that of 
the right honourable gentleman who had so recently returned 
from the front, and was now able to show us how the war 
ought to be directed as a result of his experience. I can 
assure you when Mr. Balfour had finished there was very 
little left of Mr. Churchill. 

Your City Editor writes rather contemptuously of the 
Colwyn Report, and states that its recommendation that 
‘* it would be in the best interests of the State to issue all 
future loans at a figure not very appreciably below par,” 
carries us nowhere. I think your City Editor misses the 
point. It is not so much a question of refunding at a lower 
rate of interest which everyone would like to see possible, 
and which would be more likely if one saw real economy, 
but the addition to the National Debt—amounting to 
£125,000,000—which the issuing of loans at a lai xe discount 
has involved. In these times a comparatively short-dated 
security at slightly under par, bearing interest at, say, 44 per 
cent., is cheaper for the State in the long run than a security 
bearing a lower rate, but yielding the same interest on the 
money, and involving a large addition to the debt. 

If Mr. Churchill would devote his talents to the study of 
finance instead of regaling us with picturesque descriptions 
of former battles, we would all, I believe, appreciate his 
decision.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Mason. 

March 5th, 1927. 


A TANGLE 


S1r,—In the town in which I reside there are the follow- 
ing classes of working-men’s houses, with largely varying 
rents, although they are practically of the same type. Each 
house of this type has three bedrooms, two living rooms, and 
a kitchen, with other conveniences. Houses of the first and 
fifth classes do not always have separate bathrooms. All the 
other houses have these. 

The rents, inclusive of rates, of the houses shown below 
vary from 10s. to 22s. a week. The lowest rents are paid by 
houses of the first class, and the rents of each subsequent 
class are higher than the rents of the houses of each 
preceding class :— 

(1) Pre-war houses protected by the Rent Restriction Acts. 

(2) Houses built by the Local Authority under the 
Wheatley Scheme. 

(3) Houses built by the Local Authority under the Cham- 
berlain Scheme. 

(4) Houses built by the 
Addison Scheme. 

(5) Houses of Class (1) if and when they come into vacant 
possession of landlords and become decontrolled. 

(6) Houses constructed by private builders who have 
received through the Local Authority the capitalized amount 
of the Chamberlain Subsidy of £6 a year for 20 years. 
Even if the Rent Restriction Acts are renewed with or 

without modifications, houses of Class (1) will tend to merge 
into Class (5). 

Two questions of great importance arise in connection 
with these houses :— 

(a) How are the rents of all these houses to be adjusted 
in future? Very few working-class tenants can pay the rents 
of houses of Classes 5 and 6 without serious difficulty. These 
rents, inclusive of rates, vary from 18s. to 22s. a week. 
There are serious complaints about the rents of the 

Addison houses. We seem to be coming to the pass when 
each Local Authority must become universal provider of 
houses fer working-class tenants with subventions from the 
State. What are known as slums were originally constructed 


Local Authority under the 
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in order to suit the paying capacity of tenants. Houses are 
being now built, the economic reuts of which must place them 
beyond the paying capacity of working-class tenants. Hence 
subsidies from the State and losses paid from the Rates. 

(b) A difficult question must shortly arise in connection 
with the houses of the several classes shOwn above when 
the new Valuation List is taken in hand. Are the aéssess- 
ments to be based on the actual rents? If so, tenants of 
houses of Classes (5) and (6) will have to pay comparatively 
huge amounts on account of rates, in addition to the large 
net rents. If not, what should be the basis ? 

To me the whole matter appears to be an extraordinary 
tangle. I hope this letter will receive the hospitality of your 
columns, so that the questions set forth may be fully 
threshed out.—Yours, &c., 


MEMBER ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE. 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 


Srtr,—Many Churchmen who usually find themselves at 
variance with the political opinions expressed in your admir- 
able journal will have read with gratitude the article in THE 
NATION of February 12th on Prayer Book revision. Person- 
ally, I have not seen a better balanced comment in any lay 
journal, and amidst the wild things that are now being said 
and written on this subject the restraint and reason of your 
contributor’s views should be widely appreciated. 

There are, however, some phrases upon which the writer 
of the article appears to have missed the more vital points at 
issue. 

As touching the differences between the Anglican and the 
Roman Churches, for instance, the question of Transubstan- 
tiation is to-day a much greater dividing line than those of 
the marriage of the clergy or the use of the vulgar tongue. 
With the formidable differences in doctrine which unfor- 
tunately still exist between Canterbury and Rome it is not 
to be anticipated that any large proportion of Anglo-Catholics 
will become ‘‘ Romans ”’ even if, as is likely, they are dis- 
satisfied with the measure of liberty permitted if the new 
Prayer Book is adopted. There are many Anglo-Catholics 
who appreciate even such services as those of Benediction 
and Devotions without in any way embracing the Romish 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, to say nothing of the other 
things that definitely divide the two theologies. Rome knows 
that the greatest bar to Romanism in England to-day is the 
Catholic who realizes that he can be a Catholic without 
being ‘* Roman.” 

Again, on the lesser point of Morning and Evening 
Prayer your contributor seems a little out of date. These 
services have for many years begun in many churches with- 
out ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren,”’ or the General Confession. 
When they are sung as a “ Solemn” office or are said on 
week-days, they frequently begin with ‘‘ O, Lord, open Thou 
our lips,’’ as the new Prayer Book provides for. 

Few Churchmen, I think, will differ from your con- 
tributor concerning the innovations in the new Prayer Book 
which he welcomes. There is no question that by the aboli- 
tion of old solecisms and anachronisms and the incorporation 
in important Offices of much that better expresses ancient 
doctrine to modern thought the new Prayer Book is greatly 
enriched. 

I sincerely hope that all your readers will appreciate 
your contributor’s deprecation of any ‘‘ No-Popery ”’ agita- 
tion, or of a fight in Parliament on this matter. Whilst the 
old Prayer Book can, as I believe, still be interpreted as a 
Protestant guide, and whilst the new one cannot, under the 
proposed Measure, be adopted by an incumbent against the 
wish of the Parochial Church Council, there surely is no need 
to wage a warfare which must hinder the Christian cause in 
general and cast world-wide reflection upon the hitherto 
accepted comprehensiveness of the Church of England. On 
the other hand, it is earnestly to be hoped that the more “ ex- 
treme ’’ Anglo-Catholics will exercise a sweet reasonableness. 
One understands*from the Archbishop of York that practices 
not permitted by the new Prayer Book will, if it passes into 
law, be rigorously suppressed, and one cannot anticipate with 
anything but anxiety what may happen if this situation 
arises. 

It is useless, indeed, for any Churchman to blind his 
eyes to inevitable difficulties if the new Prayer Book passes 
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into law. At present Parochial Church Councils have no 
authority in deciding upon forms of services (although your 
contributor rather implies to the contrary). Under the new 
Prayer Book they would have, and apart from the fact that 
to many Churchmen the transferring of this authority to 
the laity appears to be putting the cart before the horse, 
such a provision must result in much dissension, and possibly 
bitterness. It seems, at the best, that the Bishop of Norwich 
was right in saying that if the new Prayer Book is adopted 
in its present form we in the Church of England shall for a 
long time not know where we are! 

No one will question the devoted labours of those who 
have worked so long in this difficult field, or fail to appreciate 
the remarkable harmony which has distinguished their pro- 
ceedings so far as these have been made public. Behind this 
controversy there stands the restraining and inspiring per- 
sonality of his Grace of Canterbury. Whilst the humblest 
Churchman should not be directed in this matter by any 
personal affection or veneration, it is legitimate to hope that 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age and the twenty-fifth of 
his Primacy that masterly diplomat, Archbishop Randall 
Davidson may see the establishment of what he and 
thousands of Churchmen believe may herald a new era of 
liberty and peace within the Church of England.—Yours, &c., 


OscaR E. SEyD. 
21, Kempe Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.6. 


RUBBER MARKETING 


S1r,—In so far as facts and figures are available to the 
public, it would appear that the rubber industry affords a 
conspicuous example at the moment of the unmethodical 
methods which too often obtain in our commercial enter- 
prises. Convinced that higher prices will occur in the future, 
some Directorates withhold stocks, or sell reluctantly. At 
the same time others sell freely, and even large quantities 
for forward delivery. It is also remarkable how some Boards 
are straining to increase productive capacity, though this 
has exceeded consumption for many years. Common sense 
would suggest that some sort of coherent policy could be 
devised and put in force. 

An Advisory Committee of financial and marketing ex- 
perts, appointed by the Rubber Growers’ Association, would 
appear to be an obvious means for establishing the conduct 
of this important Empire industry on a sounder basis.— 
Yours, &c., 


RODNEY KEMPT. 
107, Lee Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Srr,—May I be allowed, through the medium of your 
journal—of whose services to constructive Liberalism some 
of us are gratefully conscious—to draw attention to a very 
able and closely reasoned pamphlet, ‘‘ The Only Way,” by 
Captain A. H. Henderson-Livesey? I have no connection of 
any character with the author, but he has written something 
which every Liberal should read. It has only just come into 
my hands, and I feel strongly that his cool and careful plea 
for Liberal and Labour co-opeyation as the ‘‘ only way ”’ to 
avoid a succession of Tory Governments and a long period 
of reactionary legislation, or supine inactivity, should be read 
by all thinking Liberals who are not so blind as to imagine 
that by the incantation of the phrase ‘‘ Liberal principles are 
indestructible,”’ the votes of the electors can be secured for 
the Liberal Party. The author also realistically clears the 
air with regard to the Liberal feuds, and whoever he is—for 
I know nothing about him—he deserves the thanks of Liberals 
for saying in blunt and lucid English what many of us have 
felt for a long period.—Yours, &c., 

CLIFFORD BURWYN REES. 

20, West Park Avenue, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


BOOKS AND THE PUBLIC 


Simr,—Is not one reason why many people do not buy 
books found in the fact that they never have an opportunity 
of seeing new books? The best shopping centre in the largest 
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city in Yorkshire does not contain a bookshop, and numerous 
other cities in Yorkshire and in other counties are backward 
in the provision of bookshops. Even where good shops are 
found, new books, with the exception of popular novels, are 
rarely shown within a reasonable time of publication. In 
the case of our smaller towns the fact mentioned is still more 
obvious ; and I wonder whether London publishers realize 
that their present system of advertising books means that 
a large number of provincial booklovers who do not happen 
to subscribe to any literary journal rarely, if ever, see adver- 
tisements of new publications.—Yours, &c., 


BOOKLOVER. 
March 7th, 1927. 


INDIA AND THE FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
COLLEGES FUND 


Srr,—It has often been said that India to-day stands in 
greater need of social reform than of political reform. Those 
who are most anxious to place Indian politics on a stable 
basis are also the most keenly aware that the ‘‘ condition of 
the people question ’’ is the touchstone of progress, and that 
political institutions are a sterile gift unless the people who 
enjoy them are awake to their own social and economic 
needs. The key to that awakening is education—in its widest 
sense ; and the key to Indian education, in its turn, is the 
Indian woman. Without her awakening, progress is arrested 
at its very source. 

Now, the education of the Indian woman is no easy enter- 
prise ; for she is usually inaccessible behind the Purdah—the 
curtain of seclusion which shuts her off from ordinary life. 
For this reason, and for others equally valid, the true and 
effective agents of reform must be Indian women themselves 
who have added a Western scientific equipment to their own 
knowledge of India’s domestic needs. Institutions which 
offer the necessary training exist in fair numbers, but the 
field they cover is only a small part of the whole. Five of 
them, supported by seven different missionary bodies, now 
unite in an appeal to the generosity of THE NATION and its 
great circle of readers. The Kinnaird College, Lahore, the 
only Arts College for women affiliated to the Punjab Univer- 
sity ; the Women’s Christian College, Madras (both Arts and 
Science), opened in 1915 to serve a wide region in South 
India ; the Women’s Medical College, Vellore, whose title 
speaks for itself ; St. Christopher’s Training College, Madras, 
a post-graduate institution for training teachers ; and the 
Missionary Settlement for University Women, Bombay ; 
these combine their appeal under the title of the Four and a 
Half Colleges Fund. It is a fund, Christian in motive, and 
non-sectarian in spirit, and this fundamental unity of its 
effort gives it a first claim on British generosity and its first 
assurance of success in India. 

Fifty thousand pounds are needed; a large sum to 
collect, but none too large for the destined purpose. The 
Secretary, Four and a Haif Colleges Fund, 12, Palmer Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, will receive cheques and answer 
inquiries.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERICK WHYTE. 

March 7th, 1927. 


THE FOUNDLING ESTATE 


Sirn,—With reference to the paragraph which appeared 
in your issue of February 19th, reporting the withdrawal of 
the Cavent Garden Market Bill, may I say that the Foundling 
Estate Preservation Association which was in the forefront of 
the fight against the Bill is still in existence and intends to 
continue its efforts until a way has been found to safeguard 
the open spaces of London. The next of these open spaces 
to be attacked may not have the good fortune to attract the 
public interest as did this famous site, and until the danger 
has been guarded against, and the fate of the Foundling 
Hospital site has been finally decided, the Association cannot 
feel that it has achieved the purpose for which it was formed. 
—Yours, &c., 

M. A. MARSHALL. 

27, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
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PROPHETS ON THE WANE 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


ORE than eighty years ago Carlyle published a 

celebrated book that was for a long time the most 

widely read of his works, called ‘* Heroes and Hero- 
Worship,”” made up of half a dozen lectures delivered in 
London to a semi-fashionable audience in the spring of 
1840. 

In these lectures Carlyle divided his heroes as follows : 
Odin was his chosen Divinity, and Mahomet was the hero 
as prophet; Dante and Shakespeare were the poetical 
heroes, and Luther and Knox the heroes as priests; John- 
son, Rousseau, and Burns were posed as heroic men of 
letters, whilst Cromwell and Napoleon brought up the rear 
as specimens of the hero as king. 

On the whole it may be admitted that with the possible 
exceptions of Odin and Rousseau, all the haloes are still 
(however rumpled) on the heads of Carlyle’s lot, for though 
it is true that there are many whose fingers still itch to 
pull the haloes off the heads of Cromwell, Luther, and 
Knox, such opposition, however violent or critical, only 
tends to make the haloes stick on the faster. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that nowadays haloes are 
worn with a difference, and as headgear have completely 
gone out of fashion. 

Among Carlyle’s heroes we look in vain for the hero as 
preacher or lecturer; and yet Carlyle numbered among his 
choicest friends (and Carlyle was the friendliest of men) 
one who carried preaching or lecturing almost to the pitch 
of prophecy. 

Anyone less like Carlyle’s pet prophet, the mighty 
Mahomet, who lay dead to Ali’s admiration, than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson cannot easily be imagined, and yet for a 
long time, and perhaps still, Emerson’s mysterious whisper 
of a voice attained both in his own country and in ours to 
something of a prophetic strain. 

That Emerson was a lecturer is the plainest thing 
about him. Never before or since has any man, outside the 
dull routine of the University, lectured so frequently and 
so fervently as Emerson did. In Boston, in Ohio, in 
Illinois, in New York, in Philadelphia and the West, in 
lowa, and along the banks of the Mississippi, this ‘* wan- 
dering voice ” was heard, and though his audiences may 
have been small, evidence exists that the impressions these 
lectures left behind them, and the ecstasy they excited 
gave Emerson, this unfrocked Unitarian parson, a place 
in his own unkempt land, by the side of Abelard and New- 
man in their periods and countries. 

The United States in the forties and fifties of the last 
century were already beginning to give themselves over to 
pursuits, and were rapidly developing a character, far 
remote from the pursuits and character of their evangel, 
yet for all this, the northern portion of them, took Emer- 
son to their hearts, and proclaimed him as the ‘* Something, 
not themselves, that made for righteousness.’? He was also 
a true American from head to foot, and had no desire to 
be anything else. 

Emerson more than once visited England, but escaped 
very easily the risk of becoming Anglicized. His book, 
entitled ‘‘ English Traits ’’ (1849), is cool, critical, and 
detached, and if read as it now should be, side by side with 
Hawthorne’s ‘* Our Old Home ” (1868), will give pleasure, 
for nothidg gives greater pleasure than strong literary 
contrasts. 


Hawthorne would have loved us if he could, and as a 
matter of fact liked us far more than he cared to admit, but 
being terribly frightened lest he might inadvertently make 
dangerous admissions, he worked himself into fury over 
some of our more disagreeable characteristics. Emerson, 
on the other hand, was content to remain a complete out- 
sider and surveyed us with placid glance, never having the 
slightest desire to become one of us. 

Another literary contrast, full of significance, is 
afforded by the correspondence between Carlyle and Emer- 
son, published in two volumes in 1883. We cannot at 
the moment think of any other book where so complete 
a revelation is made of the respective strengths and weak- 
nesses of two remarkable spiritual forces. 

Emerson’s Essays, introduced into England with a 
preface by Carlyle (1841), have been pronounced with far 
too authoritative an air by Matthew Arnold as the most 
important work in English prose during the last 
century, and are cast in the same mould, if indeed Emerson 
had a mould, as are all his writings. They contain many 
striking passages that sank deeply into the hearts and minds 
of generations of readers, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that their influence was enormous. Even Dr. Pusey was 
affected by them. 

It would be curious to ascertain, were it possible, into 
how many private albums of favourite quotations were in- 
scribed lines from the essay entitled ‘‘ Compensation,” and 
the prefatory verse to the volume :— 


‘* | am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Cesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.”’ 


Emerson’s poetry drew down upon him what has been 
called ** the measureless malice of the metricists,”’ nor can 
it be denied that his poetical armour is full of holes. His 
ear was not a poet’s ear, and he fills up the gaps with a 
free admixture of far from inevitable words. Yet he has 
written some verses that will long outlive far more pre- 
tentious lines of better equipped rhymesters. 

Emerson’s poetry was no doubt overpraised by his 
countrymen, some of whom have even been found bold 
enough to say a good word for one Willis; but real poets 
are rare birds in any part of the world, and it is not un- 
reasonable that they should be prized a little too highly in 
their own localities. 

But, and this after all is the point we are aiming at— 
Is Emerson a prophet on the wane? It would be more 
sad than surprising if he were. The ‘* mantle of Elijah ” 
is seldom made of material that never wears out. 

Emerson’s appearance in the United States took Car- 
lyle by surprise. It need not have done so, for Emerson 
had a prophetic and puritan ancestry, and was almost born 
in a pulpit, and as the prevailing religious faith in Boston 
at the date of his birth was a mild, undogmatic 
Unitarianism, his development proceeded on natural lines, 
and he found in his native Concord an audience ready 
made. Carlyle at Craigenputtock had to manufacture his 
own audience. 

But what is surprising is that not only the mild Bos- 
tonians, but busy grasping Yankees, when for a minute 
or two they forgot their Wall Street and Railway Trusts 
and costly mercantile litigation, found solace, if not 
guidance, in Emerson’s Essays and poems. 
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Two American Ambassadors to England declared 
themselves Emersonians with as much enthusiasm as our 
own Wordsworthians have done for Wordsworth. Mr. 
Lowell’s enthusiasm needs no explanation, for Lowell was 
a Bostonian pur sang, and a man of letters, but the case of 
Mr. Joseph Choate demands more notice, for Choate was 
essentially an American man of business, and a Railway 
Trust lawyer, yet when he writes about Emerson’s ‘* Mes- 
sage to America,’’ he becomes as emotional as Lowell. 

It is, no doubt, true that neither America nor England 
seems to be working out its salvation on Emersonian 
lines. Were either Emerson or John Bright allowed 
to revisit Washington or Westminster they would find their 
emotions too strong for expression, and would speedily beat 
a retreat to their respective quarters. 

Burke has not been allowed to forget that he was 
once foolish enough to ask contemptuously, ‘‘ Who now 
reads Bolingbroke? ’’, and it would be equally foolish to 
ask, ‘* Who now reads Emerson? ”’, though could a census 
be taken of such readers, it probably would be found that 
most of them have whitened locks or bald pates. 

An opportunity has just presented itself for young 
English readers of a curious turn to take a dip into the 
mind and heart of Emerson. Mr. Bliss Perry has cut down 
the ten (!) volumes of Emerson’s Journals into one com- 
panionable volume of 850 pages.* This process of cutting 
down, when performed with discretion, is (particularly in 
the case of thinkers) greatly to be commended. Books of 
Wisdom should be short. This cut-down edition is as full 
of wisdom (with occasional stumbles), as most of us can 
profitably digest, and as it is supplied with an admirable 
Index of Subjects, the reader has only himself or his 
education to blame if he cannot enjoy a book that belongs 
to that agreeable variety often misnamed Table-Talk. 

Readers who are fond of Personalia will find thumb- 
nail sketches of most of the men who were alors célébre 
in England during Emerson’s visits, and also of one or two 
whose names are still cherished. 

When Mr. Perry’s book is laid down, we shall be sur- 
prised if some of Emerson’s own books are not taken up, for 
a Prophet even on the wane is better than a Charlatan on 
the make. 


MR. FRANK DOBSON AND 
MR. STANLEY SPENCER 


~“ HERE is a group of Mr. Dobson’s recent sculpture on 
view at the Leicester Galleries. It shows him to be 
pursuing consistently the direction with which pre- 
vious works have made us familiar. How fertile that pur- 
suit will be in the future appears to me to depend upon 
which of two possible directions calls forth his greatest effort. 
There is still a certain interval between the two positions 
from which he attacks any given problem. Mr. Dobson 
began under cubist influences to attack the problem of 
plastic form from the more abstract point of view, by the 
study, that is to say, of the organization of simple volumes. 
In what we may call his ideal and monumental designs such 
as the Cambria, his preoccupation with that aspect of the 
problem remains dominant. It is only when brought face 
to face with an individual figure that he has begun to endow 
these constructions with something of the infinitude and 
complexity of natural forms. The Lydia Lopokova (No. 12) 
gave us the first example of how this might lead 
to a richer and more moving plastic harmony. That 
still remains, I think, the most happily balanced composi- 
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tion which he has created. In that he had the inspiration 
to a pose which was at once full of character, expressive of 
the inner life and congruous with the demands of plastic 
organization. 

He now gives us a second essay in the same 
direction in the portrait of Tallulah Bankhead (No. 5). 
This also is, I think, a very real success. He has ven- 
tured on a far more difficult idea. It, too, is vividly expres- 
sive of a personality and very animated, but it seems to 
have set up a more difficult problem of plastic continuity 
and organization. It may be, I think, a little unfair to judge 
it as it now appears, for evidently the twist of the torso 
and the reverse movement of the head were made possible 
by the support of the back of a couch, and the whole com- 
position seems to demand the curve of this support to 
complete and explain the rest. As it is, the movement 
with the complicated interplay of the almost perilously 
fragile arms appears to be too much in the air. It lacks 
something of the repose and aplomb which sculpture de- 
mands. The problem of all-round composition has become 
excessively complicated by reason of this pose, and it was 
hardly to be expected that it should be solved with equal 
felicity in every aspect, but the main aspect from which 
we see the face is peculiarly delightful. Mr. Dobson has 
shown exquisite tact in his subtle amplifications—distor- 
tions, if you will—of the form in certain directions, which 
give force and meaning to the contrasts of movement. 
Even if we have to conclude that this has not quite the 
happy conclusion of the Lopokova, we must remember 
that Mr. Dobson has ventured on a far more difficult and 
sculpturally dangerous feat and come through with 
distinction. 

A number of small terra-cotta torsos of standing and 
reclining figures show the alert curiosity with which he is 
experimenting in new possibilities of movement, but his 
chief attempt here, in what IT call his monumental manner, 
is the terra-cotta figure (No. 10). The original clay sketch 
of this seemed to me one of his most enjoyable conceptions 
from the equipoise of the subtly indicated and beautifully 
correlated movements and the justness of its proportions. 
The finished statue is rather a disappointment. In trying 
to make explicit the relations of the forms, he seems to have 
fallen back into a rather sterile abstraction. The surface 
has an almost dead mechanical evenness, it seems to be 
inflated by air rather than to be pressed outwards by the 
fullness of the inner structure. The ideal of a surface in 
sculpture is that it should be made tense by reason of the 
fullness of the volume it contains, that it should be tight, 
as it were, by the closeness with which it fits and holds that 
in. This tendency to inflation rather than compression 
seems evident too in his drawings which, in spite of their 
rather too evident charm, are the least promising evidences 
of his talent, the least convincing of the generosity of his 
ambition. 

Altogether this question of surface has become crucial 
for Mr. Dobson’s work, and it is the duty of one who wishes 
him as well as I do, who admires as I do his solid progress 
and his serious purpose, to speak frankly about it. His very 
technique in modelling, admirable and methodical as it is, 
has tended to obscure the importance of this question. His 
method of building up his volumes by the addition of small 
pellets of clay has not only the advantage of slow and 
deliberate realization, but it produces in the final bronze a 
broken surface which generalizes and disseminates the light. 
This gives a certain atmosphere to the surface, prevents its 
arresting the form too suddenly and decisively. But it 
also tends to conceal the tendency to too great abstraction. 
When Mr. Dobson cuts his figures in stone this weakness 
becomes all too apparent. Then, however good the 
dominant structural rhythm may be, we feel that it is not 
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carried through into those minuter auxiliary rhythmic 
phrases which constitute the texture of the surface. Mr. 
Dobson, in fact, fails at the opposite end to Rodin. Rodin’s 
sensibility to those minuter rhythms was his great quality, 
but he tended to break down in the co-ordination of the 
structure. Perhaps Renoir is the only sculptor of modern 
Europe who has quite conciliated these two aspects of 
plastic rhythm, Mr. Dobson fails to support by his texture 
his well-planned general schemes. To put it in another way, 
his sensibility is not so well developed as his plastic intelli- 
gence. The ideal for sculpture is that the larger rhythms 
should comprise and hold irrefragably together the utmost 
possible complexity and richness of variation. The question 
for Mr. Dobson is how far he can develop his direct sensi- 
bility to plastic surface. 

No contrast can be imagined greater than that between 
Mr. Dobson’s attitude to his problem and that which has 
inspired Mr. Stanley Spencer’s stupendous invention of 
the Resurrection. One cannot restrain one’s admiration for 
the force of conviction, whether justified or not, which has 
prompted an artist to work for three years upon so heroic an 
effort. And that conviction at least communicates itself 
through the picture to the spectator. The complicated and 
rather grotesque imagery which he has created has at least 
a certain authenticity whatever its sources, and I am not 
sure that they are all of equal purity. One is not sure— 
to begin with one’s doubts—-whether there is not a bias 
towards what is shocking—perhaps the artist would say 
stimulating—in its oddity and unlikeliness. None the less, 
by whatever means, Mr. Spencer does arouse a vivid im- 
pression of a disconcerting and hallucinatory world. There 
is a curious malaise produced by the whole design, by the 
repetition of innumerable unstable directions. It is a 
feeling like that of going under an anesthetic or wrestling 
with a fever. Mr. Spencer is of the lineage of Pieter 
Breughel, he is an illustrator, not an artist in the plastic 
sense. He is a visionary, not a visualizer. Put him before 
any actual appearance, and he is at a loss to draw from it 
any but the most banal conclusions. He will make an 
undistinguished map of a face or a trivial colour harmony 
of a landscape, without body or consistency. But give 
him an idea, the odder and more unlikely the better, or 
rather—to do him justice—let him originate it in his own 
mind, and he will gradually collect from out the visible 
world a number of images which have a firm literary con- 
text. They cohere, that is, by their associations ; and more 
than that he will give to these images of real things a 
consistent twist and deformation which produces a night- 
marish and impossible acceptability. And this in turn 
makes the most banal object wear an air of symbolic signifi- 
cance which is none the less impressive in that it is quite 
indecipherable. And yet again he can compose all these 
grotesque and impossible shapes into a single texture with 
extreme ingenuity, and throw over the whole an elementary 
but, as far as it goes, satisfactory colour harmony, and at 
least indicate, though he does not realize, a possible and 
not uninteresting spatial context. 

Mr. Spencer is a literary painter ; he works by imagery. 
Our quarrel with such should not be that they are not 
plastic—they are practising an alternative art—but that, 
for the most part, their imagery is so dull and inexpressive. 
That complaint cannot be urged against the Resurrec- 
tion. It is highly arresting and intriguing. It is no per- 
functory or sentimental piece of story-telling, but a very 
personal conception carried through with unfailing verve 
and conviction. And such imagery is not so common but 
that it should be welcomed even by those who, like myself, 
find its total effect to be a distinctly unpleasant and 
disagreeable stimulation. 

Rocer Fry. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
M« ST. JOHN ERVINE was in fine form when lec- 


turing nominally on ** Drama and Education ”’ before 

the Froebel Society on March Ist, and he laid about 
him with a will. He began by excusing himself for lecturing 
off the subject on the plea that as 70 per cent. of the children 
passing through our elementary schools were almost com- 
pletely illiterate on leaving, it would be ridiculous to sup- 
pose they could receive any great benefit from the drama. 
Mr. Ervine supported this surprising statement by some 
very painful experiences he had had when studying the 
examination papers of recruits for the Guards, and gave an 
interesting account of the new educational methods intro- 
duced into the Army. The rest of his lecture tended to 
consist in a not greatly exaggerated dirge on the vileness of 
the age, and the general tendency of everything artistic or 
otherwise to get levelled down to the comprehension of the 
least intelligent member of the community. Mr. Ervine 
was perhaps rather unfair on the average film, about which 
he confessed to knowing little. Film goers would probably 
agree that the commercial film is no stupider than the 
commercial novel or the commercial play. Idealist 
abstainers from the film get worked up into a quite unneces- 
sary state of frenzy about this subject. Mr. Ervine sent 
away his audience ‘‘ with a flea in their ear,’’ which was 
rather regretted by Sir Johnstone Forbes Robertson, who 
presided over this Barmecide feast with the Olympian 
chivalry of a purer day. Still, a few more lecturers like Mr. 
Ervine would be a relief after the usual supply of saccharine 
mixers. 

* * * 

The City of London School Society, under the tactful 
guidance of Mr. Nigel Farnell, assisted by Mr. Orlando 
Barnett, has just been giving some delightful performances 
of ** Twelfth Night,’’ which should go far to console anyone 
who had been too much lacerated by the rhetoric of Mr. 
Ervine. In acting Shakespeare, an ounce of goodwill and 
imagination is worth a pound of uninspired efficiency, and 
these two qualities were present in ample measure on this 
occasion. The play was given complete except for one short 
cut, and never dragged for a moment. Particularly grateful 
to the ear was the sensitive enunciation of the poetical 
passages. ‘* Twelfth Night ” is, of course, a perfect play 
for boys, and everyone provided some quality to his part, 
though, of course, some of the players were more naturally 
gifted than others. In particular, Mr, Partridge made a 
delicious Viola, and a very youthful actor, Mr. R. F. Wood, 
played Maria, that nightmare of a part for grown-up 
actresses, with an adorably infantine pertness. Mr. R. L. 
Lloyd, though suffering from the after-effects of ‘ flu,” 
played Sir Toby with happy abandon. Those interested in 
either education or the drama or both should follow the 
productions of this society. Even Mr. St. John Ervine 
ought to feel quite cheerful about the talent of our secon- 
dary schools. Our professional stage has its faults, but there 
is in England a fine amateur tradition, and good amateur 
acting is not the same as incompetent professional acting. 

* * * 


Mr. C. K. Munro has reduced the use of materials in 
playwriting to a minimum. In “ Cocks and Hens,’”’ now 
being played at the Royalty Theatre, there are only five 
characters (one of whom was on the stage for less than five 
minutes), only one scene, and no plot; yet we are 
thoroughly entertained all the time. The'play is magnifi- 
cently acted. Mr. Hay Petrie as a fussy scholar, Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan as his wife, Mr. Ernest Thesiger as a huge 
blustering Ishmaelite, burlesquing Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
Miss Laura Cowie as a beautiful ‘‘ vamp,”’ all deserve 
praise. We particularly admire the range of expression in 
Miss Cowie’s eyes, and the powerful bass voice which Mr. 
Thesiger has evolved for this performance. But the dia- 
logue is the thing; and Mr. Munro has given us much subtle 
interplay between masculine and feminine minds, in which 
(as in life itself} ihe men are nearly always outwitted. This 
is the first venture of the Forum Theatre Guild which pro- 
poses to follow a New York example and get the public 
to supply the capital for its productions. We commend the 
Guild’s first choice, and wish it luck. 
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‘* Hindle Wakes ” (at the New Gallery Cinema) is 
something of a triumph for the British film industry. Pro- 
duced by Mr. Maurice Elvey for the Gaumont Company, it 
borrows nothing from the American spectacular method, 
and yet shows no signs of having been done “‘ on the 
cheap,”’ both of which faults have so often been noticeable 
—generally in combination—in films produced in this 
country. The production is unpretentious and intelligently 
restrained, and the touches of humour which are occasion- 
ally introduced do not jar. The film is taken from the well- 
known play of the same name: if it loses a little in psycho- 
logical interest it gains in being able to reproduce with 
great vividness the dreary monotonous background of life in 
a Lancashire cotton town. This is done with great skill, and 
some of the pictures are excellent. The producer was sup- 
ported by an unusually good cast. Miss Marie Ault and 
Mr. Norman McKinnel act with restraint and spirit, as does 
also Miss Estelle Brody (as the heroine Fanny), who is 
never mechanical, and has a vivacious and interesting per- 
sonality. ‘‘ Hindle Wakes ” was preceded by ‘‘ The Legend 
of the Willow-Pattern Plate,’’ a British film made in China 
and acted entirely by Chinese. Much of this is extremely 
pretty, though rather unconvincing from the literary point 
of view. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 12.— 

Beethoven Centenary, Pianoforte Recital, Zolian Hall, 

11 and 3. 

Sunday, March 13.— 

Mr. Morris Ginsberg on ‘* Heredity and Class Distinc- 

tions,’’ at South Place, 11. 

Mr. Leonard Woolf on “ Nationalism as Religion,” 

the Indian Students’ Union, 5. 

Repertory Players in ‘‘ The Combined Maze,” at the 

Strand. 

Film, ‘‘ New Year’s Eve ”’ (Film Society), at the New 

Gallery Kinema, 2.80. 
Monday, March 14.— . 

Sir Oliver Lodge on “A Century’s Progress in 

Physics,’? at University College, 8.30. 

Annual Exhibition of British Handicrafts, Central Hall, 

Westminster, 11 (March 14th-18th). 

Tuesday, March 15.— 

Mr. Miles Malleson’s ‘‘ The Fanatics,’’ at the Ambas- 

sadors. 

Wednesday, March 16.— 

Professor A. M. Hind on *‘ Rembrandt and his Con- 

temporaries ’’ (Lecture I.—Introductory), at the 

Rudolf Steiner Hall, 5. 

Thursday, March 17.— 

Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann on “‘ Popular Fallacies Con- 

nected with Birth Control,’ at the C. B. C. General 

Meeting, Essex Hall, 8. 

Professor H. J. Laski on ‘*‘ Reading and Politics,” at 

Mortimer Hall, 8.15. 

Dr. J. R. Rees on ‘* Completion of the Education of 

the Parent,’’ at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 6. 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse on “‘ Sociology,’”? at King’s 

College, 5.30. 

** The Lily of Killarney ’’ (Benedict), at the Old Vic. 

Ruth Welsh, Song Recital, Zolian Hall, 8.15. 
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THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. 





ALDWYCH. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATS., WED. & FRI., 2.3, 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
WINIFRED SHOTTER, MARY BROUGH and TOM WALLS. 
30th Performance Friday, March 18th. 





es 


AMBASSADORS. MATS., 


LAST PERFS. OF GALSWORTHY’S GREAT PLAY, 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


EVENINGS, 8.40. FRI., SAT., 


ESCAPE. 
LEON M. LION. 


2.80. 





COURT THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


Sloane Square. "Phone: Sloane 5137. 


MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.8. 


THE BLUE COMET, 


A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of “The Farmer’s Wife” and “ Yellow Sands”). 





CRITERION. (Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 


MARIE TEMPEST 


THE MARQUISE, 
A NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 


in 





DRURY LANE. Gerr. 2588. Evgs., at 8.15. Mate., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


_ 4 LAST PERFORMANCES, MARCH 26, ROSE MARIE. 


A Musical Play. A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
(FRIDAY, at 5 p.m.) 


(Ger. 4032.) EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


MATS., WED. & SAT., at 2.30. (UNTIL MAR. 19.) 
THE MACDONA PLAYERS in BERNARD SHAW’S 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 





Hammersmith. 


LYRIC THEATRE, Riverside 3612. 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 
Playfair, George Hayes, 


Nigel and EDITH EVANS. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 


FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 


COCKS AND HENS, by C. K. Munro. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


(Gerrard 2690.) NIGHTLY, at 8.3. 








CINEMAS. 


Haymarket, 8.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. 





CAPITOL, SUNS., 6 te ll. 
Commencing MONDAY NEXT (March 14): 
DOLORES COSTELLO and LOUISE DRESSER in 
‘“‘THE THIRD DEGREE,” 
‘WOMAN POWER” and CHARLES CHAPLIN in 


Also ‘ “PAY DAY.” 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.30. 


RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 


Seats reserved in advance. Book early. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
RECENT PAINTINGS 





THE. 


BY 
JEAN MARCHAND. 


Exhibition open till March 26th. 10—5. Sats., 10—1 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE STUDY OF WAR 


FOR STATESMEN AND CITIZENS 


Edited by Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.CB.  8vwo. 


10s. 6d. net. [Ready March 17 


CONTENTS:—Introductory Address by Viscount Grey or FaLtopon, K.G.—Preface by Tue Epiror—The Study of War by 


Major-General Sir Georce Aston, K.C.B.—A Defence of Military History by Sir CHarLes Oman, 


K.B.E., F.S.A., M.P.—Sea 


Warfare by Vice-Admiral Sir Hersert W. Ricumonp, K.C.B.—Land Warfare by Major-General Sir Epmunp Ironsipe, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0.—Chemical Warfare by Brigadier-General H. Hartuey, C.B.E., F.R.S.—Air Warfare by Air Vice-Marshal H. R. M. 
Brooxe-PopuaM, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C_—What should we teach about War? By G. F. Bripce, M.A. 





MAGNOLIAS 


By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Author of ‘‘Rhododendrons and the Various Hybrids,” 
With 10 Collotype Plates and 25 other Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo. Limited Edition of 1010 copies. 


Probable price, 328. net. 


[In the Spring 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 


DEAN INGE 
Selected and arranged by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, 
K.B.E., LL.D. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., 
D.D., F.B.A., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. Probable price 3S. 6d. net. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N., Major- 
General R.A.F. (Retired). . 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready March 22 


TIGER AND OTHER GAME 
The Practical Experiences of a Soldier Shikari in 
India. By Colonel A. E. STEWART, 3/10 Baluch 
Regiment (Q.M.O.). 
ith Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
“A remarkably good book: one of the most informing, in fact, 


on Indian game of all kinds which have appeared for some 
time. . . ."—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Poetry of a genuine beauty and of a fine spiritual aspira- 
tion.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
New Book BY JOHN OXENHAM. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
RODERIC FYFE 


[Nearly ready 


[In the Spring 














7s. 6d. net each. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 


WHIN FELL [Nearly ready 
By PAMELA HAMILTON (Pamela Oxenham). 


THE INNER NUMBER 
By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 


MEARHAM 
By W. LEONARD BUXTON. 


THE COUNTERFEITS 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. 


AN ALE-HOUSE GUEST 
By JOAN R. YOUNG. 


PEARL AND PLAIN 
By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 


TO MEET MR. STANLEY 


By DOROTHY JOHNSON. 
“Ts better worth reading than ninety out of every hundred 
of the novels of the day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CABALA 


By THORNTON WILDER. 
“One of the most remarkable books of this year.” 


—London Mercury. 
THE NIGHTINGALE 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. 


Cheaper Impressien. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
“A lively and convincing picture of Chopin.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ST. MARY’S 
By PAMELA HINKSON. 
With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. . 
Crown 8vo. 58S. net. [Ready April 7 
This is a modern school story, depicting the modern schoolgirl as 
she is, with her characteristic faults and virtues, the atmosphere in 
which she lives and thrives and has her being. 


[Ready March 24 
[Ready 

(Nearly ready 
[Nearly ready 


{Nearly ready 














COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.ZS. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. Demy 8vo. 
63s. net. Each volume with 48 Plates. 16s. net. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
In this volume of adventures we have the actual stories of men 
and ships contending against their eternal enemy, the sea. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW HISTORY 
By the Right Hon. SIDNEY WEBB and 
BEATRICE WEBB. 
Part 1_—The Old Poor Law. 8vo. 21S. net. 
A systematic history of English Poor Relief down to the great 
reforming Act of 1834. 


THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 


By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Chase shows great knowledge and skill in his delineation 
of the social and political condition of France during Voltaire’s 
earlier years.”—Sunday Times. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready March 24 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). Demy 8vo. 
In One Volume. 12s. 6d. net. (36th Thousand 


“The book is the best history of England in one volume.” 
—London Mercury. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Their Task and Their Importance. 
By H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A., M.Ed., Professor ot 
Education, Manchester University. Crown 8vo. 6s. 























Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent. 


ELEMENTARY CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster of 
Eton College. Witha Preface by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
rown 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. [15th Thousand 


“Dr. Alington takes up many questions of absorbing interest 
in the present day, and his views are modern although not 
modernist, arresting although not sensational.”—Spectator. 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN POLITICS 


AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 
By the BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
8vo. Probable price 7S. 6d. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 


The Bampton Lectures for 1926. 
By the Rev. A. E. J,LRAWLINSON, D.D. 12s. 6d. net 


THE FUTURE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A Volume of Essays by 
The Bishop of Winchester Canon H, N. Bate 
The Bishop of Manchester Canon F. W. Dwelly 
The Bishop of Liverpool Canon B. K. Cunningham 
The Bishop of Plymouth Canon F. Garfield Williams 
The Dean of Winchester Lt.-Col. R. E. Martin 


Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 8vo. 





[In the Spring 








9s. net 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE PROMISE OF 


5 usual the “* pick of the publishing season,” a selec- 

tion of the most interesting books appearing in the 

publishers’ spring lists, will be found as a supplement 
to Tue NaTIon in this the second week of the month of 
March. The selection is extremely catholic, for I try to 
include everything which has any claim to be of interest. 
The announcements this year are not, I think, quite up to 
the average either in quality or quantity. There are few 
books which promise to be of outstanding merit and the 
great names seemed to be rather less frequent than 
usual. This may be partly due to the fact that great names, 
which tend to be made in the autumn of life, also tend to 
favour the autumn publishing season. Let us hope that 
the budding genius favours the spring season and that there 
are many names in this year’s list, now unknown, which 


will become famous, 
* * * 


Any selection of books, even when it runs to nearly a 
thousand titles, must be coloured by the personal taste of 
the selecter. But when one comes to make a further selec- 
tion from this selection, as I have now to do, the personal 
colour is much stronger, and in some cases, of course, the 
colour is that of ignorance. However, this year I have 
adopted a somewhat different method of making my nar- 
rower selection. I have been through the complete list 
twice, and I can therefore give some indication of which 
books seemed to me the most interesting at a first glance, 
and which, when these were eliminated, seemed to be the 
next most interesting. 

* * * 

Here is the result of my first reading. Under Art and 
Architecture. I marked four books: ‘* Cézanne and his 
Circle,’? by Julius Meier-Graeffe (Benn) ; ‘* Catalogue of the 
Eumorfopoulos Frescoes ”? (Benn); ‘‘ Landmarks in Nine- 
teenth-Century Painting,’ by Clive Bell (Chatto & Windus) ; 
** Spanish Art,’? by R. R. Tatlock, Sir C. Holmes, &c. 
(Batsford). Under Biography there are twelve books which 
stand out : “* Napoleon,”’ by Emil Ludwig, whose biography 
of the Kaiser was remarkable (Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ Revolt 
in the Desert,’? by Colonel Lawrence, a book half biography, 
half history and travel, and so far, to my mind, the most 
interesting of the season’s books (Cape); ‘* Trollope,”’ by 
Michael Sadleir (Constable); ** Letters of George Gissing ”’ 
(Constable) ; ‘* Oscar Browning,’’ by H. E. Wortham (Con- 
stable); ‘‘ The Correspondence of Edmund Burke ” (Faber 
& Gwyer); ** Disraeli,”? by André Maurois (Lane); ‘* Early 
Life and Letters of John Morley,” by F. W. Hirst (Mac- 
millan); ‘* The Life and Letters of John Bryce,’’ by 
H. A. L. Fisher (Macmillan); ‘‘ A Great Man’s Friend- 
ship,” Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Mary, 
Marchioness of Salisbury (Murray); ** The Life and Letters 
of Joseph Conrad,’”’? by G. Jean Aubry (Heinemann); 
** The Private Diary of Leo Tolstoy, 1853-1857,” edited by 
Aylmer Maude (Heinemann). In Fiction I find that I 
marked only five novels at the first glance : *‘ A Wreath of 
Cloud. Part III. of the‘ Tale of Genji,’ ’’ by Lady Murasaki 
(Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ The Woman Who Stole Everything,”’ 
by Arnold Bennett (Cassell) ; ‘* Sister Carrie,’? by Theodore 
Dreiser (Constable); ‘‘ To the Lighthouse,’”? by Virginia 
Woolf (Hogarth Press); ‘‘Go She Must,’’ by David 
Garnett (Chatto & Windus). Under History there are three 
outstanding books: ‘* The World Crisis, 1916-1918,’’ by 
Winston Churchill (Butterworth); ‘‘ Five Centuries of 
Religion, Vol. III.,’? by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press) ; ‘‘ English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 


SPRING 


Century,”” by G. P. Gooch (Cambridge University Press), 


Under New Editions there is one interesting item: ‘ The # 


Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor,”’ in sixteen 
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volumes, edited by Mr. Earle Welby (Chapman & Hall), q ‘ 


laudable and surprising enterprise. 
is ** English Local Government. Vol. VII.,”? by Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb (Longmans). Finally, under Travel, | 
marked one book: “ Mornings in Mexico,” by D. H, 
Lawrence (Secker). 


Under Sociology there 


* * 


Now for my second choices. Under Music I noted four 
books which owe their origin partly to the Beethoven cen- 
tenary : ** The Escape from Beethoven,” by W. J. Turner 
(Benn); ‘‘ Beethoven’s Pianofore Sonatas,’? by William 
Behrend (Dent) ; ‘* The Unconscious Beethoven,”’ by Ernest 
Newman (Parsons); ‘‘ Ludwig van Beethoven,” by Harvey 
Grace (Kegan Paul). Under Criticism nine books were 
marked on second thoughts: ‘* A History of the Late 
Eighteenth-Century Drama,’’ by Allardyce Nicoll (Cam. 


bridge University Press); ‘* Charles M. Doughty,” by F¥ 


Barker Fairley (Cape); ‘‘On the Poems of Henry 
Vaughan,” by Edmund Blunden (Cobden-Sanderson); 
** Second Essays in Literature,’’ 
(Collins) ; ‘* Dryden,’? by Montague Summers (Routledge); 
four new volumes in the English Men of Letters Series: 
** Hood,” by E, V. Knox; ‘* Peacock,’ by J. B. Priestley; 
** Horace Walpole,’”? by Dorothy Stuart; and ‘* Oscar 
Wilde,”” by H. C. Harwood. A second reading of Fiction 
gave eleven more novels: ‘* Twilight Sleep,’? by Edith 
Wharton (Appleton); ‘‘ Bernard Quesnay,’”? by André 
Maurois (Cape); ‘* Elmer Gantry,’? by Sinclair Lewis 
(Cape); *‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’? by Compton Mac- 
kenzie (Cassell); ‘* Decadence,”? by Maxim Gorki (Cassell); 
** The Tapestry,” by J. D. Beresford (Collins); ‘* I Speak 
of Africa,’? by William Plomer (Hogarth Press); ‘* The 
Marionette,’”? by Edwin Muir (Hogarth Press); ‘* Your 
Cuckoo Sings by Kind,” by Valentine Dobrée (Knopf); 
** Gallion’s Reach,” by H. M. Tomlinson (Heinemann); 
** Mortal Image,’ by Elinor Wylie (Heinemann). 
Economics yielded four: ‘* Money,’? by Karl Helfferich 
(Benn); ‘* An Economist’s Protest,”? by Edwin Cannan 
(King); ‘* Industrial Fluctuations,’? by A. C. Pigou (Mac- 
millan); ‘* Official Papers,’? by Alfred Marshall (Macmil- 
lan). Under Philosophy there are two: ‘* The Analysis of 
Matter,”’ by Bertrand Russell (Kegan Paul), and ** Modern 
Humanists Reconsidered,” by J. M. Robertson (Watts). 
There are seven books of Poetry to be noted : ‘* Requiem,” 
by Humbert Wolfe (Benn); ‘‘ Poems,’”’ by Camilla Doyle 
(Benn); ‘* Stuff and Nonsense,’”? by Walter de la Mare 
(Constable); ‘* Meleager,’? by R. C. Trevelyan (Hogarth 
Press); ** Rustic Edges,’? by Edith Sitwell (Duckworth); 
** The Cyder Feast,’? by Sacheverell Sitwell (Duckworth) ; 
** Poems, 1914-1926," by Robert Graves (Heinemann). 
Psychology yielded three: ‘‘ The Development of Psycho- 
pathology,”” by Bernard Hart (Cambridge University 
Press); ‘‘ The Ego and the Id,’? by Sigmund Freud 
(Hogarth Press); ‘*‘ The Conduct of Life’? by Wm. 
McDougall (Methuen). Under Sociology five books were 
marked on second thoughts: ‘* Bolshevism, Fascism, and 
Democracy,”’ by Francesco Nitti (Allen & Unwin); ‘* The 
Conditions of Industrial Peace,”? by J. A. Hobson (Allen & 
Unwin); ‘* Political Myths and Economic Realities,’’ by F. 
Delaisi (Noel Douglas); ‘‘ The Anatomy of African 
Misery,’’ by Lord Olivier (Hogarth Press); ** Life and the 
Law,” by the Earl of Birkenhead (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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Russia in 1926 
By R. F. & M. S. MCWILLIAMS 
A graphic pen picture of daily life in Soviet Russia 
as seen last summer by two keen and independent 
travellers. ‘‘Well-written . . . impartial.’—Saturday 
Review, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
* 


‘Ready March 18th 
The Story of Naples 


By CECIL HEADLAM 
Illustrated with photographs and many line-drawings 
by Major Benton Fletcher. Both a literary and his- 
torical record of and a guide-book to Naples, the Siren 
City as much for lovers of art as for lovers of natural 
beauty. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. QList of 35 Volumes 
in this Medieval Towns Series post free. 


The Natural History 


of a Savant 
Translated by SIR OLIVER LODGE 
A jeu desprit of the eminent physiologist, Prof. 
CHARLES RICHET, having for its theme the 
special peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, and divers charac- 
ters met with in learned men. Real, as well as 
imaginary, Savants serve as examples. 


Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas 
Translated by INGEBORG LUND from the Danish 
of WILLIAM BEHREND. Just what the music- 
lover wants to know about each of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, With 22 illustrations and many examples of 
Beethoven’s music. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Other Beethoven Works: BEETHOVEN, by Paul 
Bekker (10s. 6d. net); and BEETHOVEN’S LET- 
TERS, translated by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. (10s. 6d. 

net). Centennial List of Beethoven books post free. 


Hellas the Forerunner 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 
An attractive outline of Greek history and of the 
great figures that give it, in thought and action, its 
everlasting interest and significance. 3s. 6d. net. 
# 


Coming Shortly 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Vol. II. MODERN TIMES. By Louis 
CAZAMIAN. 10s. 6d. net. 

COSTUME AND FASHION. Vol. II. 1066-1485. 
ByHERBERT Norris. 400 Illustrations. 30s.nets 

LONDON. By GeorceE H. CuNNINGHAM. 800 pp. 
21s. net. 

MUSIC : CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC & MODERN. 
By EAGLEFIELD HULL (Mus. Doc.). 10s. 6d, net. 

THE LETTERS OF BARON VON HUGEL. 
21s. net. 

A FLORENTINE DIARY FROM 1450 TO 1516. 
By Luca Lanpuccl. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCESS DES URSINS. By Maup 
CRUTTWELL. 8s. 6d. net. 

Fiction 

AKHNATON, KING OF EGYPT. By Dmitri 
MEREZKHOVSKY. , 7s. 6d. net. 

SALTACRES. By LEs.iz REID, author of The 
Rector of Maliscet. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

THE SUN OF THE DEAD. By IvAN SHMELOov. 
7s. 6d. net. s 


Spring List post free 
ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORDST. W.C.2 
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MUSH 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
Now Ready 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., and 
F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. 
Volume V, Athens 478-401 B.C. With 14 maps, plans, 
and tables. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

‘ This is the most important instalment of a great work 
which does honour to English scholarship, and has the 
additional merit of being interesting to the lay reader.’ 

—The Daily Mail on Volume IV. 

Volume VI, and a volume of plates to illustrate Volumes 

I—IV, will be ready shortly. 


GOD, MAN, AND EPIC POETRY 


A Study in Comparative Literature. 
By H. V. ROUTH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. In 2 Volumes. 1. Classical. 2. Medieval. 
12s 6d net each. 

Mr Routh maintains that in order to appreciate to the 
full the universality of great literature it is necessary to 
study the work of a particular author or school in compari- 
son with kindred authors and schools, no matter how 
opposed they may be in age and nationality. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING 
TO ST PAUL 


By C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT, D.D. 

Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. [Ready immediately. 

The author sets forth what he considers St Paul’s con- 
ception of Christianity to have been. In writing the book 
he has kept in view the conflicting theories which claim 
St Paul on the one hand as the champion of an Evangelical 
interpretation of Christianity, and on the other as the only 
begetter of Catholicism. 


THE STORY OF FANNY BURNEY 


By MURIEL MASEFIELD (Mrs Charles Masefield). 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s net. [Ready Shortly. 

The aim of this book is to do for The Diary and Letters 
of Madame D’Arblay what Mr S. C. Roberts’ Story of 
Dr Johnson has aimed at doing for Boswell’s Life ; that is, 
to provide an introduction to Fanny Burney’s fascinating 
picture of social life in the eighteenth century. 


POLITICS AND THE LAND 


By C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
; Crown 8vo. 6s _ net. 
‘To anyone who wishes to clarify his views and dissipate 
the mists of political theory, Mr Whetham’s volume has 
no rival.’—The Spectator. 


ESSAYS ON OLD LONDON 


By SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A., F.S.I., F.R.1.B.A., City 

"Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of London. 

With 28 illustrations. Demy 4to. 12s 6d net. 

The subjects of these essays are: The Restoration and 
Recent Discoveries at the Guildhall, London Town- 
Planning Schemes in 1666, and the Scheme for a Thames 
Embankment after the Great Fire of London. 


CEREMONIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


By the Rev. H. P. STOKES, LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 

With 12 plates. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. [Ready immediately. 

This book is divided into sections dealing with the chief 
offices of the University, both existing and obsolete, the 
traditional ceremonies, University costumes, and _ the 
University and College Chests; and closes with sections 
on the University and Stourbridge Fair, and the University 
Arms and Motto. 
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REVIEWS 
GEORGE ELIOT 


George Eliot and her Times. A Victorian Study. By ELIZABETH 
HALDANE. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


In the eighteen-thirties Mary Ann Evans, a little girl with 
a big head and a bishop-like countenance, was growing up in 
Warwickshire in a strict evangelical atmosphere, in the 
society of Mrs. Poyser, Tom Tulliver, the Rev. Amos Barton, 
and other famous people. She was self-conscious, passionate, 
and immensely serious. ‘‘ Is it not wicked idleness or worse 
to read novels? *’ was one of the questions which searched 
her heart. In the forties, having acquired several European 
languages, worked through the philosophers, and translated 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Leben Jesu,’’ she was established in London as 
assistant editor of a learned review, and was falling in love 
with Herbert Spencer and being acutely observed by him. 
in the fifties she ran away with a man who, besides being 
married, was vivacious, light-minded, and a free-thinker. 
In the sixties she had published five famous novels which 
many people thought were by an enlightened clergyman, and 
was preparing herself by an intense application to prosody 
to become a famous poet. In the seventies, she and her lover 
were settled in lofty respectability at the Priory, Regent’s 
Park, into which no breath of adverse literary criticism or 
flippant discussion was allowed to enter. About this time, a 
sympathetic man of letters records that :— 


““I met several times, driven slowly homewards, a 
victoria which contained a strange pair in whose appearance 
I took a violent interest. The man, prematurely ageing, was 
hirsute, rugged, satyr-like, gazing vivaciously to left and 
right ; this was George Henry Lewes. His companion was a 
large, thick-set sybil, dreamy and immobile, whose massive 
features, somewhat grim when seen in profile, were incon- 
gruously bordered by a hat, always in the height of the 
Paris fashion, which in those days commonly included an 
immense Ostrich feather; this was George Eliot. The con- 
trast between the solemnity of the face and the frivolity of 


the headgear had something pathetic and _ provincial 
about it." 


In 1878 her lover died, worn out by the tender domestic 
crises of twenty-five years’ absolute devotion to his precious 
charge ; two years later she died also, but not before she 
had entered into wedlock. At her death, her moral influence 
over sections of the population rivalled that of the Queen ; 
her name was coupled with Shakespeare, Sophocles, and 
Goethe ; there was talk of an Abbey funeral, and Lord Acton 
wrote that ‘‘ the sun had gone out.” 

It is curious that these facts, so much stranger in 1927 
than fiction, have still to be thoroughly illuminated. This 
generation is peculiarly in need of understanding its grand- 
mothers. It is easy enough to make a mockery of George 
Eliot's astonishing career, and even of many of (though never 
of all) her writings. It is easy to acquiesce in the solemn 
adulation of her contemporaries. But the task of placing 
her work high enough, but not too high, and of making a 
living woman of herself, awaits a biographer of genius, and 
when it is done we shall know more of the Victorian Age 
than we do at present. Miss Haldane falls a good deal short 
of this. She has produced a pleasant but hardly an impor- 
tant book. It is true, as she begins by saying, that the middle 
distance is a favourable one for the literary portrait painter, 
but Miss Haldane unfortunately seems to be much nearer 
her subject than most of her readers will be. She has on 
occasion a delightfully wry and dry humour, but her smile 
never broadens, and unless some gales of really hearty 
laughter sweep across a book on George Eliot its atmosphere 
must oppress. The book opens quietly—too quietly, for 
George Eliot's childhood, when the massive girlish brain 
photographed the Griff society, and so laid up its owner’s 
true fame, needs a less leisurely and acquiescent pen than 
Miss Haldane's. Her sketch of the critical WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW days, when anything might have happened to George 
Eliot, is more lively, but here again we are brought to a 
decent stop on the threshold of the Lewes-Hunt ménage. Miss 
Haldane then follows George Eliot conscientiously through 
her several ‘‘ periods,’’ devoting much space to synopses of 
the plots of the novels, and even of ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy.”’ 
We get in this part of the book the shrewd remarks of an 
appreciative reader, without ever feeling the thrust and hard 
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point of criticism such as informs Sir Edmund Gosse’s cey 
tenary essay. There is, for instance, the question of lo 
moral purpose in relation to novel writing. Most people wil 
agree with Miss Haldane that the country life of ‘‘ Aday 
Bede,”’ ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,’’ and ‘‘ Scenes from Clericg 
Life,’ is vital enough to resist the mortal effects of the co}. 
lapsible pulpit which their author insisted on carrying. But 
the question is of fundamental importance in a discussion of 
‘* Romola,’’ and Miss Haldane never argues it out. 

The chapter on The Last Years, in which the author 
seems to move forward in time in order to look back more 
justly, is the best in the book, and there is one passage which 
raises the hope that George Eliot is to be linked with present. 
day women novelists :— 

‘‘ The story of Hetty would now be treated possibly ina 
much less delicate but certainly in a much more realistic 


fashion, It would not be so beautiful or idealistic a tale, 
but it might be more true to life.” 


It is too much to expect anyone to trace the descent of 
Virginia Woolf or Stella Benson from George Eliot. But 
there has recently appeared a novel of genius— The 
Beadle,”’ by Pauline Smith—which is a very apt commentary 
on Miss Haldane’s undeveloped remark. The skeleton of 
this story of the seduction of Andrina, a young Boer country 
girl, by an Englishman, is almost identical with the central 
idea of ‘‘ Adam Bede.’’ George Eliot does not follow Hetty 
Sorrel into Arthur Donnithorne’s embraces ; one feels that 
Hetty was a shallow young person of whom George Eliot 
had not troubled to know much. Miss Smith, on the other 
hand, asks: How does passionate love possess the body ofa 
growing girl?—and she answers this question without flinch- 
ing and with beautiful truth. Hetty was ‘‘a little trivial 
soul’’ to her creator, but Andrina is the lovely and tragic 
centre of a world which is truer to life as well as more 
idealistic in conception than the world of Adam Bede. 
A comparison of these books is an act of criticism. It brings 
home the nature and limitation of George Eliot’s power. She 
began with a rich genius for level observation of the human 
scene ; but all her life she was strenuously scaling moral 
heights, and in the end the common world lay too far beneath 
her to be seen. 


BARRINGTON GATES. 


ROBESPIERRE 


The Fall of Robespierre. By PROFESSOR MATHIEZ. 
Norgate. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is very proper that the works of Professor Mathiez, of 
Dijon University, should be made known to the British 
public. Few people have worked harder than he on the 
History of the Revolution, and whatever we may think of some 
of his conclusions, however much we may hesitate to accept 


(Williams & 


1 


all his proofs, it is obvious that he has permanently destroyed 


a good many historical traditions that had grown up round 
the subject. As the editor of the ‘‘ Annales Revolutionaires,” 
M. Mathiez has dedicated his life to the resurrection of 
Robespierre, who, according to him, was the one really 
honest man the Revolution produced, and who has been a 
victim to personal enemies and bourgeois historians. I 
order to establish this verity, Professor Mathiez has had to 
clear the ground first. 
people’s idols before putting up his own. 


work than the second. Poor old Danton, in particular, 
emerges without a scrap of moral clothing to hide his shame. 
Professor Mathiez’s own incorruptible temperament no doubt 
makes him judge Danton a trifle more harshly than perhaps 
he need ; still such books of easy pardon as that of Madelin 
will be impossible for the future. Danton and his followers, 
the Fabre d’Eglantines, the Bazires, the Chabots, being left 


He has had to knock down otherj 
Some people may # 
think he has been more successful with the first part of his § 


lying in the grass mere corroded torsos, Professor Mathiet ]} 


then spent his days erecting his new idol for worship. How 
many people will join in the new cult, it is difficult to say. 
But Robespierre will always be the hero of those who admire 
a particular kind of angular virtue, and M. Mathiez is one 
of these men. 

The present volume of essays, which appeared in France 
in 1924 under the title ‘‘ Autour de Robespierre,” is an inter 
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The 


Indecisiveness of Modern War 
F. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


A new volume of Essays by the distinguished 
biographer of Napoleon and Pitt. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. (Ready March 24.) 








British Foreign Secretaries 
1806-1916 


Algernon Cecil 


“Studies in Personality and Policy” from the 
days of Castlereagh to the outbreak of the Great 


War. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (April.) 
Edmund Burke 
Bertram Newman 

Mr. Newman’s “ Cardinal Newman ”’ received a 


warm welcome on all sides: and in the life of 
Burke he has another congenial theme. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. (April.) 
The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


A book for educated men and women who wish to 
cultivate an intelligent appreciation of pictorial art. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s.6d. net. (End of March.) 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Abridged and Edited by A. F. Finberg 


An attempt to make available for modern stu- 
dents the most valuable parts of this great book. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. About 10s. 6d. net. (April.) 


The Structure of the Atom 


E. N. da C. Andrade 


Third Edition. Rewritten and considerably aug- 
mented. Fully illustrated. 30s. net. 


The Plays ot Terence 


William Ritchie, D.Litt. 


The Latin Text, with Translations into Parallel 
English Metres. ‘‘ Scholars will admire the clever- 
ness and fidelity of his version.” —Sunday Times. 
Crown 4vo. 21s. net. 


A Milton Handbook 
F. H. Hanford 


Professor Hanford gathers a great deal of inform- 
ation which has not hitherto been available to the 
student in convenient form. 6s. nef. 


Gothic Architecture 


in England and Wales 
Rev. Dr. G. H. West 


A new and revised edition of this well-known stu- 
dent’s book. Profusely illustrated. 10s. net. 
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esting volume, especially for those who have read our 
author’s other works. As apparently none of his books have 
yet been translated into English, it might have been well 
to begin with one of his more important efforts, the two 
volumes of ‘‘ Etudes Robespierristes’’ or ‘‘ Danton et la 
Paix,’’ or even some of his writings on the religious history 
of the Revolution. I fancy that this volume will be almost 
unintelligible to those who have not followed fairly closely 
the modern literature of the Revolution, and those who have 
can read and probably have read it in French. However, 
readers of Miss Bradby'’s little history of the Revolution may 
find out what Professor Mathiez is talking about. Hers, at 
any rate, is the only up-to-date book on the subject in 
English. 

Evidently the first thing to be done with Robespierre 
is to acquit him of terrorism, or rather to ‘show him as a 
terroriste malgré lui. In his first essay on the younger 
Robespierre, who is shown opening the prison doors of 
oppressed Christians, Maximilian subtly gets the credit for his 
brother’s clemency. That Maximilian thought the religious 
persecution had gone much too far and that he was going 
to use the persecutions to get at his rivals, the Hébertistes or 
enragés, is certain. The facts which M. Mathiez quotes are 
interesting, and the essay is a good one. M. Mathiez also 
puts the cult of the Supreme Being in a slightly different 
light, and proves, what now Robespierre’s enemies admit, 
that he was innocent in the affair of Catherine Théot and the 
victim of a political intrigue. Then follow an interesting 
article on the divisions in the Committee and an attempt to 
show that Fouquier Tinville was never at the orders of 
Robespierre, and worked quite independently. If this could 
be proved, M. Mathiez would certainly have done something 
pretty considerable for Robespierre’s reputation. Certainly 
Robespierre quarrelled with Fouquier Tinville, would have 
been glad to get rid of him, and failed to do so: his position 
was weakening by that time. But Danton’s trial, of which 
the main facts are undisputed, is there to show the damning 
complicity of the executive and the judiciary. Robespierre 
‘‘had not the heart" for a long time to proceed against 
Danton, had not got the nerve other people will say. But 
when he once did so, he threw all decency to the winds, and 
one’s own estimate of Danton cannot affect one’s estimate of 
the trial. Robespierrists may protest as much as they like, 
the facts are there, the packing of the jury, the faking of the 
procedure, the interference of the convention. The other long 
essay, Robespierre at the Commune, argues with great 
subtlety as to the course of events in the 9 Thermidor, and 
may be said to have proved a very interesting point. 

This is in many ways a very interesting book, but it 
really is a book for specialists, or at any rate semi- 
specialists ; it is difficult to know how anyone can be expected 
to understand it who is not already practically bilingual. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


FICTION 


Crazy Pavements. By BEVERLEY NICHOLS. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Hallowmead Limited. By VERNON RENDALL. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mortal Image. By ELINoR Wy ic. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Vanity-Bag. By WILLIAM GERHARDI. (Benn. 1s., and 6s.) 

The Deadiock, By V. V. VIERESSAEV. Translated from the 
Russian by NINA WISsOTzKY and CAMILLA COVENTRY. (Faber 
& Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

A Wreath of Cloud, Being the Third Part of the “ Tale of Genji.” 
By LaDy MuRASAKI. Translated from the Japanese by 
ARTHUR WALEY. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


A Great advantage of the novel and a great trial to the critic 
of it is the fact that with a little doctoring any set of happen- 
ings or facts can be thrown into narrative form. Only three 
of the volumes listed above have any real claim to be treated 
as fiction: Mr. Gerhardi's brilliant little story, Mr. Waley’s 
beautiful translation, and Mrs. Wylie’s uneven and uncon- 
vincing tale of Shelley. Of*the others, ‘‘ Hallowmead 
Limited,’ is a moderately efficient and amusing farce, and 
‘Crazy Pavements’ and ‘“‘ The Deadlock "’ are descriptive 
pamphlets telling that particular kind of truth which is 
stranger than fiction. Mr. Nichols describes the doings of a 
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very fast set in London. Vieressaev relates what took plagd 
in a small seaside town in the Crimea which was invested 
successively by a Red army and a White; and it would pd 
absurd to pretend that we read either of these authors for ay 
interpretation of life. What interests us is not the character 
they draw, but the information they provide. ‘‘ The Dead 
lock ’’ would be equally vivid as the account of an eye-wi 
ness, ‘‘ Crazy Pavements’’ as amusing and perhaps mor 
trenchant as a series of descriptions of the present much 
advertised moral decadence. Writers who interest us in the 
vices of the rich or the atrocities of the Russians, and in thej 
characters only so far as they illustrate or suffer from these, 
may write admirable books, but not novels. To such volume 
the tests which one applies to works of imagination are quit¢ 
unsuitable ; one requires a less rare and more everyday kin¢ 
of excellence. “Crazy Pavements’ possesses in a high 
degree this kind of excellence. It is amusing, vigorous, moral 
without fanaticism, apparently well-informed, frank, an 
compactly and well written. ‘‘ The Deadlock,” too, is a ve 
interesting book. The original, like the translation, has, one 
imagines, no great literary value ; but the author’s unpre 
tentious fidelity to the facts under his nose gives an impres 
sion of immediate reality to the fantastic horrors he describes, 
He appears to be impartial ; though he credits the Bolsheviks 
with good qualities and high intentions, he does not gloss 
their savagery and cruelty. An occasional mediocrd 
description of mountain and sea is thrown in, but these do 
not matter, the characters do not matter, the love scenes do 
not matter ; all that matters is Vieressaev’s story of what 
happened in a year or two in a small Crimean seaside resort, 
Both ‘‘ The Deadlock *’ and ‘‘ Crazy Pavements’ are very 
good books of their kind, much more profitable reading tha 
bad novels, though, of course, not to be compared to good. 

‘* Mortal Image ’’ is a book very hard to account for, 
From a page here and there one can recognize that the autho 
is the accomplished writer she is known to be. But nine 
tenths is so affected, so sentimental, and so persistently off 
the key, that one can find no explanation for Mrs. Wylie’s 
perseverance. She handles her archaic style with so littl 
care that she does not succeed in concealing the fact thal 
the characters, struggling vaguely behind it, have never been 
real to her at all. Such passages as the following are fre 
quent, and we are not convinced that the author intends 
them as parody: ‘‘ ‘ What is that curious name by which yo 
have just addressed me, David? ’ asked the stranger, a look 
of keen intellectual curiosity lighting his wan countenance." 
That may be archaic, certainly, but that is hardly enough 
when the writing is so empty and feeble. In palliation it maj 
be admitted that Mrs. Wylie has chosen a very difficult sub 
ject. Her hero is Shelley, not the Shelley we know, but 
sort of post mortem one. She rescues the poet from th 
waves, sails him across the Atlantic, and takes him on a to 
across America. But the style makes it hard for us to believ 
that there is any real effort of the imagination behind this. 

Mr. Gerhardi’s short story is worth all the volume 
already mentioned. Witty, concentrated, skilful, for the firs 
two-thirds it is almost without an unnecessary or a fals 
stroke. Towards the end, however, the author seems 
slacken his grip on the situation; the chief character change 
arbitrarily and unnecessarily (with the quotation frot 
Henley, grotesque in the circumstances), and although tb 
last two or three pages are good, the impression has be 
weakened. Mr. Gerhardi’s skill is increasing ; his wit i 
more economical and therefore effective than it used to be 
his dialogue is of its kind surely the best that is being writte 
at present. 

‘‘A Wreath of Cloud ’”’ increases one’s admiration {0 
Mr. Waley’s flowing and graceful translation. But thoug 
this third instalment of ‘‘ The Tale of Genji ’’ is as charmil 
as the first and second, it differs very little from them, a! 
one begins to feel that the novel as a whole is more than just 
fiably monotonous. Genji, now in his thirties, continues 
have his love affairs, and, except in externals, these are 
of a uniform quality. Mr. Waley has already warned us th 
Lady Murasaki was not a psychologist in the modern sens 
and this, indeed, is now becoming more and more cledj 
Only ‘* psychology *’ could have kept this succession of 10 
affairs from being monotonous—for the modern Europé 
reader, at any rate. 

EDWIN MUIR. 
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On March 24th will be published 


a new novel by 


Sinclair Lewis 
author ox ‘ Babbitt,’ etc. 


fe 
275) 


The title is 


Elmer Gantry 
© 


It is the story of Gantry’s con- 
ver-ion whilst at college, of his 
subsequent career in—and out 
of—the ministry, of his subse- 
quent adventures with a woman 
evangelist, to the day when he 
emerges as a famous pastor. 


It 1s an authentic novel, a por- 
trayal of character, a story, and, 
it is thought, a work of art. 


7s. 6d. net 
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LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 
By WILLIAM TIBBLES, LL.D., M.D. (Hon. Caus.), 
Chicago, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 6s. net ; post free 6s. 6d. 


DEAFNESS EXPLAINED. A Vade Mecum for 


the Deaf. 
By C. M. R. BALBI, A.C.G.I., A.M.I.E.E. With a Fore- 
word by Lorp CHARNWOOD. 1s. net; post free 1s. 2d. 


MALARIA: Curse, Cause, Cure. 
Compiled by ELISABETH COUNTESS OF CARNARVON. 
With a Foreword by Sir Ronatp Ross, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Is. net; post free 1s. 2d. 


The Cheapest Anthology on the Market. 
A *“ CLASSIC”? ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY. 


Being a somewhat smaller collection from among the choicer 
of the lyrics and shorter poems of the English language. 
Selected and Edited by E. S. W. BALLANTYNE. 2s. net; 
post free 2s. 3d. 
“* Tt is a real book for the pocket because of its elegant slimness 
and because of its contents.”’-—Birmingham Post. 


THREE BOOKS BY DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 
Each 7s. 6d. net; post free 8s. 


REJUVENATION. (9 French Editions ; 2 English). 

‘“ All who wish to live a long and healthy life should read 
* Rejuvenation.’ . . . A remarkable book . . . there is nothing of 
the ‘ monkey gland’ theory about this book. It is packed full 
of common sense, and followers of its precepts will be rewarded by 
greatly exceeding the century.’’-—Puitip INMAN, Superintendent of 
Charing Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 


THE CURE OF OBESITY. 

‘* This is an excellent book, not only for ‘ the chubby, the fat, 
and the obese,’ but for all who wish to live healthily and avoid 
obesity.’’"—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 

BEAUTY: HOW TO REGAIN AND RETAIN. 
(6 French Editions.) 

‘* Should find a place in every woman's library.”"—Manchester 

Evening Chronicle. (6 French Editions.) 








83-91, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., LONDON, W.1. 








£10 


FOR 500 WORDS 


is the prize offered in an interesting com- 
petition, particulars of which are given in 
Chapman & Hall’s Spring List. A copy 
of the List will be sent free on application 
to Dept. “NA.” 


A Selection from our New Books 











GENERAL LITERATURE 
WALDEN, OR LIFE IN THE WOODS 


By HENRY DAVID THOREAU. Medium 8vo. About 
25s. net. Thoreau’s ‘“‘ Walden” has long since taken 
its place among the living classics of the open-air 
life. It has been reprinted over and over again in 
cheap and handy form, but there is not, as far as 
the publishers know, any edition in existence 
which attempts to present it in handsome library 
form, suitably illustrated. In seeking an illustrator 
for their edition, they naturally decided upon Mr. 
E. FItcH DaGLISH, whose woodcuts of birds and 
natural objects are unsurpassed in contemporary 
art. Mr. Daglish’s woodcuts fetch high prices when 
sold singly. The purchaser of this edition of 
Walden will obtain 16 of these woodcuts, besides 
an exquisitely printed text. There will be a limited 
edition of 100 copies printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in rich buckram at three guineas net 


THE DARK GENTLEMAN 


By G. B. STERN, author of “ A Deputy Was King,” 
etc. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. ‘“ Everybody who is owned 
by a er | will revel in G. B. Stern’s unexpected 
story.”—Evening Standard. ‘A book that, to real 
dog lovers, will be all delight.”—The Queen. 


A PILGRIM IN PICARDY 


By Capt. B. S. TOWNROE, author of “A Wayfarer 
in Alsace,” with an Introduction by VIscouNT 
BURNHAM, G.C.M.G. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. ‘“ Full of interesting facts and comments.”— 
Daily News. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
THEATRE, 1926. 


By JAMES AGATE, with Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT?. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Agate has once more 
collected a year’s harvest of his dramatic criticisms, 
which have now come to be anticipated with 
pleasure by all lovers of the theatre. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS 
REVELATION 


Fresh evidence. from Christian sources and 
Josephus, By Dr. VACHER BURCH, lecturer in 
Theology, Liverpool Cathedral. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 
This hook te'ls of a series of important discoveries 
in ancient Christian sources and Josephus which 
have to do with our knowledge of Christian Origins. 


18th CENTURY FRENCH ROMANCES 
ALL THE BETTER FOR HER! 


By CLAUDE HENRI DE FUSEE DE VOISENON. 
Translated by H. B. V. With an introduction by 
RALPH STRAUS. 2i1s, net. 


THE COACHMAN’S STORY 


By ANNE CLAUDE DE PHILIPPE DE TUBIERES, 
COMTE DE CAYLUS. Translated by Eric SutTrTon. 
With an introduction by Professor GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. 21s. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
CUT FLOWERS 


By OLIVER ONIONS, author of “ Peace in Our 
Time,” etc. 
HALF-WAY 


By DESMOND COKE, author of “ Pamela Herself,” 


etc. 
HALLOWMEAD LIMITED 


By VERNON RENDALL, author of “ London Nights 
of Belsize,” etc. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 


By RUTH BROCKINGTON. Second impression in 
the Press. 


THE KING’S ENEMIES 


By REGINALD CAMPBELL, author of “ Uneasy 
Virtue,” etc. 


THE FRANTIC MASTER 


By DOUGLAS PULLEYNE, author of “Spring 
Sorrel.” 


BABYLON AND CANDLELIGHT 


By NORMAN DAVEY, author of “ The Pilgrim of a 
Smile’* ete 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
11, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.z2. 
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A VISION OF INDIA 


Flowers and Elephants. By CONSTANCE SITWELL. 

word by E. M. FORSTER. (Cape. 5s.) 
Mrs. SITWELL’s narrative is one of travel, over which she has 
thrown the thinnest veil of fiction, with two or three experi- 
ences, too slight and transient to be called love-affairs, dimly 
starring it at intervals. Her ‘‘ heroine ’’ moves from an Eng- 
lish countryside filled with the leisure and peace of our older 
poetry, down the Red Sea—that corridor of burnished, sliding 
quicksilver between two desolations—to soft, hazy Persian 
uplands, an Indian cantonment, Himalayan forest-paths, 
Kandyan jungles, and back to the English peace. The book 
is not written at the reader, it does not give him a sense of 
strain and splashed colours, and Mr. Forster is justified in 
his assertion that ‘‘ it is not a young lady’s portfolio of travel 
sketches.’ He is entirely right when he adds, ‘‘ Still less is 
it a love story.” The lady accepts admiration, kisses even, 
but her own mind and emotions are untouched, these things 
are in the dream through which she moves, she is but a 
mirror over which they pass and vanish. 

Nevertheless, the book’s excellence seems to me to lie 
mainly in its succession of pictures. I quote a passage 
typical of the level of beauty common in Mrs. Sitwell’s 
writing :— 

‘He didn’t answer; and I went on talking about the 
Queen's rooms at Agra ; of how from the windows one could 
look out and see the Jumna flowing wide and calm in the 
cool dawn, and the grey cranes standing on the banks as 
quiet as the palms; and in the curve of the river lies the 
Taj, with its domes floating like milky bubbles above it 
under the rose-flushed sky. I described the forest of slim 
pillars in the palace, with creepers of jade and lapis-lazuli 
winding up them—rooms all ivory, set with fragments of 
onyx and agate—rooms with roses and lilies and irises 
eternally blooming upon their pale walls.” 


With a Fore- 


Mr. Forster, in his Foreword, implies a gulf of sever- 
ance between the Indian and the Western mind which I 
helieve to be largely imaginary ; and Mrs. Sitwell’s heroine, 
who sees the Englishman on board ship and in cantonments— 
a figure incongruous with his world, disquieted and dis- 
quieting—does not meet the Englishman who has got past 
the first inhospitable strangeness of India, to an experience 
where its vastness and simple lights and colours and its 
wildernesses are the home of his spirit and give him peace. 
My conviction that this Englishman has existed, and does 
now exist, far more often than our books admit, is the reason 
why the underlying philosophy of Mrs. Sitwell’s book seems 
to me less satisfying than it does to Mr. Forster, who calls 
her prologue ‘‘ profound.’’ But the book is undoubtedly a 
succession of delicate and rare and fresh perceptions 
expressed by an artist. 

There are one or two misprints and slips ; Fatephur, 
hybiscus. And the Taj is not the tomb of Nur Mahal (p. 81). 
but of Mumtaz Mahal. 

EDWARD THOMPSON. 


REGENCY BEAUX AND BUILDINGS 


Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times. By E. BERESFORD 


CHANCELLOR. (Batsford. 25s.) 
ALTHOUGH people have always wanted to know whether 
Keats ate porridge for breakfast, or how many cups of tea 
Dr. Johnson could drink, it is not until the Regency period 
that fashionable society as such becomes interesting, and 
even romantic, in the eyes of later generations. Up till 
then it had been the literary merits of the people who met 
at the ‘‘ Mermaid Tavern,”’’ or at Will’s coffee house with 
Dryden, or who took tea with Mrs. Thrale, which made their 
social gatherings interesting. Even the wits of Charles II.’s 
Court were remembered first as writers, as gentlemen of 
fashion second. But the propaganda work of Addison and 
Steele, whose avowed objects were to teach people that they 
could be cultured without fatigue and gay without licence, 
led to a gradual softening of manners and the formation 
of a real society on the model of the French salons, where, 
as Mr. Chancellor puts it, ‘‘ talent and genius might mingle 
with rank and fashion and the advantages of intellectual 
endowment be mutually exchanged.” 

It is certainly a little startling to read that the great 
social centres of the Regency and Early Victorian periods, 
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Holland House, Gore House, Devonshire House, and the 
rest, would all *‘ lack something "’ if such men as Macaulay, 
Landor, Dickens, Thackeray, and Liszt had not frequented 
them, and we are tempted to reply that it is such names ag 
these that make them memorable at all. Beau Brummell, 
who lost the world of rank and fashion for revenge, was 
at least an adventurer, and a daring one; like a second 
Napoleon he conquered his world with nothing but wits and 
effrontery to aid him, but we can hardly say as much for 
the tedious young men who squandered their fathers’ for- 
tunes to be seen strolling down St. James’s Street on Beau 
Brummell’s arm. 

Nevertheless, a writer like Mr. Beerbohm can make even 
the toy-spaniel life of a dandy seem the result of exquisite 
art, the choice of a waistcoat and fold of a neckcloth matters 
requiring as grave thought and precision as a painter's 
use of the colours on his palette. 

But Mr. Chancellor is not as easily unconcerned with 
the morality of dandyism as Mr. Beerbohm, and his book 
suffers from not having a very consistent point of view. He 
gives away his heroes for the dull men and women they 
really were, in the middle of persuading us to see their 
charm, and he relies too much on mere enumeration of all 
its activities to give us a living picture of the age. But 
these defects are compensated for by the taste and know. 
ledge which Mr. Chancellor has shown in selecting his 
illustrations. There are 150 of these, including many beauti- 
ful contemporary prints of old London that show what a 
delightful town it must once have been to live in, with the 
vulgarities of modern architecture hardly begun and its 
streets empty enough to allow one to enjoy a walk in them 
and to appreciate the lines of every coach as it went by. 
Mr. Chancellor has also included many genre pieces of the 
tavern and ring and gambling clubs, some amusing Cruik- 
shank drawings, and a number of interesting photographs 
of Regency houses and furniture, besides several portraits 
of the celebrities of the period. There is also a coloured 


frontispiece of the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, of which it f 


was once aptly said: ‘‘ It looks as if St. Paul’s had been to 
Brighton and pupped.”’ 











\ eae OIL cabinets bearing the word “ sealed ” (top, 
left) are locked by Shell representatives every time fresh 
supplies are put in. Thus the handy cabinets, which 
have reduced the price of good lubricant te the public by 
doing away with expensive tin containers, become as safé as 
the Sealed Shell Petrol Pump. They are sealed containers 
—but with the economy of bulk oil prices. From these sealed 
cabinets you can buy exactly the same oils which held the 
world’s greatest speed records in 1926 for car or motor-cycle. 
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“Who grasps the child, grasps the 
future !’’ 


—Francis Thompson. 


Early influence make or 
, mar the character of : the 
individual. The great 
educative work of 


th N.S. P.C. C. 


is proving a powerful factor in the 
foundation of a healthy virile race. 


) Of nearly three and a half million 


children helped to a happier life 
nearly every case has been satis- 
factorily concluded without prosecu- 
tion, eloquent proof of the efficacy 
of its methods. 


Communications "and Gifts will be welcomed by Sir 
Robert Parr, O.B.E., Director, Taz Nationa Society 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
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HISTORY. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
A picture book of its antiquities. 358. (36s.) 
THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 
Historical Notes on its use. 18s. (18s. gd.) 
ECONOMICS. 
NATIONAL DEBT AND TAXATION. 
Report of the Colwyn Committee. 7s. 6d. (8s.) 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
. EEFICIENCY. 
Report of the Balfour Committee. 5s. (5s. 6d.) 
SCIENCE. 


RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES. 


Third Report on cleaning and restoration of Museum 


Exhibits. 5s. (5s. 6d) 
LEGIBILITY OF PRINT. 
A scientific treatment of typography. 4s. (4s. 6d.) 


These and other Government’ Publications of wide appeal 
can be obtained at the net prices stated (postage included 
in brackets). 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


Adastral House, Kingsway, London, .WC.2. 


EDINBURGH: 120, George St. MANCHESTER : York St. 
CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrews Cres. BELFAST: 15 Donegal] Sq.,W. 
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3 REVOLT in the DESERT 
iy by 


i T. E. LAWRENCE 

rt) Ye 

7) Published on March 10th, the 
‘4 first impression was lergely 
if over-subscribed. Fortunately a 
+4 second impression was ready 
re and it has been possible to fill 
if all orders. A third impression 
4 is printing but as some little 
a time may elapse before it is 
+) ready, copies should be ordered 


immediately to avoid disap- 
pointment. The price 
is 30s. net 


The large paper Edition has 
been entire'y disposed of to the 
booksellers 


JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQ. 
LONDON 
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TO-MORROW 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT 
Author of “ Owd Bob,” etc. 
Mr. Ollivant has just completed the revision of the MS. of 
this his latest work before his death recently. It is thought 
that this book will be generally regarded as a worthy monu- 
ment to his life’s work. Several books have appeared from 
Mr. Ollivant’s pen since his work ‘‘ Owd Bob” (of which over 
half-a-million copies have been sold apart from cheap editions) 
but notiing comparable to the present work in which the 
author forecasts life on this Island ages ahead. 7s. 6d. net. 


DIONYS 


By NANCY ROPER 


A truly remarkable book by an authoress of 17. 
“Miss Roper’s fresh imagination has, in fact, produced a book 
that has much of the quality of a romantic best seller. It is 
certain that she has a future in fiction.” 
—Yorkshire Evening Post. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


By MISHA MAUDE 


A conflict between environment and heredity. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALL MEN COUNT 


By CATHAL BELLINGHAM 


Wrecked on a lonely island in the Pacific, the adventures of 
two girls and a boy are described in a fresh and vigorous 


story. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ SEVERN” LIBRARY OF POPULAR FICTION 
each 2/6 

GWENNOLA By MAY WYNNE. 

NETS AND CAGES By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 

SILENT DOMINION By ALEC STANSBURY. 

HIS PATRON SAINT By OLIVER WRIGHT. 


Send for List of New and Forthcoming Books. 


At all At all 
Booksellers vers the 
and 
Libraries. = Libraries. 


ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., 
18, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 
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THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM 


The Book of Marriage. A New Interpretation by Twenty-four 
Leaders of Contemporary Thought. Arranged and edited by 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING. (Cape. 21s.) 


CounT KEYSERLING, in a disarming preface to this enormous 
book, announces that it is meant to help all those who are 
personally troubled by marriage and its problems. He 
assures the reader that nothing resembling a sermon will be 
found in it, and that each essay has its place in the unity 
of the book, working out one aspect of the problem ‘“ with 
the utmost precision, clearness, and pregnancy.” 

Thus encouraged, the seeker for help begins on an essay 
by the editor himself, somewhat arrogantly entitled ‘‘ The 
Correct Statement of the Marriage Problem.’’ In this state- 
ment Keyserling exploits a happy enough analogy ; he con- 
siders ideal marriage as a bi-polar tension within an 
elliptical field of force. This tension, he claims, must be 
tragic, like all conscious life ; for he terms tragic any con- 
flict for which there is no conceivable final solution. In 
following this line of thought he concludes that it is impos- 
sible for any differentiated person to enter into a state of 
bi-polar tension with more than one other, and that to marry 
the wrong man or woman should be accounted immoral. 
Marriage therefore has ‘‘a unique metaphysical signifi- 
cance ’’ which can be perceived in all traditional ideas of 
marriage and which arises from the responsible acceptance 
of a mutual destiny. As an introduction to such a book the 
editor’s essay is excellent, but all that it promises is not 
performed. Part Two, which follows immediately, ought to 
be an impartial historical study of marriage bringing into 
relief its metaphysical significance without contradicting any 
of Keyserling’s assumptions. But we find Professor 
Frobenius calling matriarchy ‘‘a grotesque form’ while 
apparently approving of patriarchy. He also insists that 
women are only centripetal, presumably on an obvious 
physical analogy which forgets that if women were only cen- 
tripetal they would never expel their children from the womb 
at all. He then trots out the old masculine idea that a 
woman exists only as mistress or wife. This is repeated by 
Rabindranath Tagore, who emphasizes the renunciations re- 
quired of women in both aspects if they are to help in ‘‘ con- 
verting the household into a field for spiritual discipline.” 
Tagore redeems himself, however, by some profoundly true 
statements about women’s ‘‘ shakti,’’ or power of giving joy 
to life. Then Professor Wilhelm, in what is probably a well- 
informed essay on Chinese Marriage, announces that ‘‘ the 
man should be strong, active, and a leader; the woman 
soft, receptive, and submissive. ... The half-shy, half- 
roguish glance, the suppressed titter, and modest blushes are 
not unknown to Chinese women. .. . The average Chinese 
marriage is more peaceful and more a matter of course than 
marriage anywhere else. . . . Marriage is looked upon as a 
sacrifice that has to be borne. . . . Marriage and family life 
in China are built up on a great and beautiful harmony. .. .” 
In this harmony daughters are ignored, and a woman is only 
a woman when she has borne a son. But the next essay, by 
Count Paul Thun-Hohenstein, contains more solemn non- 
sense than any other in the book. Its theme is ‘‘ conventional 
marriage, marriage as the body of a specific ethos.’’ He says 
gravely that ‘* the body which is inspired by a spiritual pur- 
pose cannot degenerate, degeneracy meaning the equivalent 
of ridicule in the bodily sphere.’’ ‘‘ Children may be the out- 
come of a most dissolute passion, but they can be properly 
reared only .. . where a healthy but strict method and a 
hearty spirit are prevalent . . . where befitting reserve has 
built up a world of proper reticence between the man who 
wooed and the woman who gave.’’ He argues that the 
frivolous lady of the eighteenth century was filled with the 
highest ethos, because ‘‘ how much profligacy she could stand 
without losing caste or self-control.’’ He finishes on a high 
note. ‘' We are entering a new heroic age. . . . Liberalism 
will become extinct on account of weakness of character. 
Only courage has a future.”’ Paul Ernst, next, in ‘‘ Marriage 
and Proletarianism,’’ prophesies a small master-class with 
a new marriage system, ‘‘ while the masses can live in their 
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lust if they please.’’ It must be added that most of the trans. 
lation has been done under the personal supervision of the 
editor, and that he is presumably satisfied. 

After all this, it is a relief to find some sound common 
But one is already weary 
before tackling Part Three, which contains the only really 
valuable papers in the book. There is an essay by Jung 
which is packed with constructive suggestion, and which, if 
properly understood, makes three-fourths of the book super- 
fluous. Hans von Hattingberg, also a psycho-analyst, con- 
tributes a good essay, and so does Havelock Ellis. These 
three papers are worth reading, and stand out like patches 
of new cloth on a very ancient garment. Most of the other 
essays suffer by contrast. This is partly the fault of the 
subject, which lures unwary theorists into false rationaliza- 
tions, and partly the fault of the German language, which 
makes interminable disquisition too easy. 

As a whole the book is more likely to bewilder than to 
enlighten the average reader, especially when, after reading 
Kretschmer, he has to decide, before choosing his wife, 
whether he is a hypomanic cyclothymous type or an autistic 
schizoid. 


THE WORLD UNCORSETED 
The Right to be Happy. (Routledge. 5s.) 


TREATISES on how to be happy are seldom written by 
obviously happy people ; and this book is no exception to the 
rule. It is unenlivened by humour ; it is often peevish and 
repetitive ; and, while Mrs. Bertrand Russell complains 
against sermonizing and vague humanitarianism, she is her- 
self consistently hortatory, and offers us the fiimsiest of 
utopias. She strives after the semblance of a philosophical 
background ; but it is constantly obscured by clouds of 
rhetoric, and the book is little more than a statement of per- 
sonal prejudices. There are, it is true, many isolated good 
things in its pages. In her analysis of feminine psychology, 
and in her chapter on the education of children, Mrs. Russell, 
amid much that is extravagant, reveals flashes of true in- 
sight. But the book as a whole is ill-balanced, and even what 
is wise in it fails to be persuasive because of the prevailing 
bitterness of temper. Her main quarrel, for instance, is with 
Christianity ; and though many Christians will accept the 
justice of her charges against ecclesiasticism, some non- 
Christians will be the first to resent her attitude towards 
Christianity in general and her pontifical rejection of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Like many rationalists, Mrs. Russell 
makes practically no recognition of the best modern Christian 
scholarship and idealism. The theology against which she 
fulminates is a theology that is already dead or dying. ‘* The 
souls of dead babies,’’ she says, ‘‘ if duly baptized by the right 
brand of magic, will go to a better world. If they die before 
the magic is applied, or the magic is wrong, they will roast 
for ever to please a beneficent Deity.” If Mrs. Russell 
seriously takes that to be a fair representation of current 
Christian thought, she is much behind the times. 

Mrs. Russell examines the Greek ideal and other great 
philosophies of history. She dismisses them all, and has 
nothing more solid to put in their place than a plea for 
the free play of instinct, restrained and guided somewhat 
by intelligence. On the importance of an abundant supply 
of unadulterated food there will be little disagreement. But 
one need not be an ascetic to question whether eating is 
among the chief joys of life, as the author apparently reckons 
it. After food, work, which should be less monotonous and 
more creative, is considered. But the pivot of Mrs. Russell’s 
argument is that ‘‘ the superstition of chastity ’’ should be 
abandoned and promiscuous sexual relationships be frankly 
permitted as the most natural and legitimate of pleasures. 
Parenthood, however, should be distinguished from merely 
sexual unions, and steps should be taken to safeguard the 
children, to educate them without fear and without religion, 
and to fill their minds ‘‘ with the visions of scientific and 
artistic achievement.’’ All this may be attained by the 
gradual spread of enlightened opinion, and then this sad old 
earth will at last be ‘‘ uncorseted,’’ free, and happy. We 
wonder ! 


By DoRA RUSSELL. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





ic INGELEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 
i Bedroom, |reaktast, 


tion; fireproof floors; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. 
Telegrams: 


and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
*Bookcraft, London.” 


REFORMED INNS. 
2. FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Pxopie’s REFRESHMENT 
House AssociaTIon, LTD. 
PR.H.A.,. Ltd., St. George's House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 








EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY.—Beautiful Holiday 

Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, 

tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 
wis. 6d. Write for Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





WENTWORTH. 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(College Road, Bournemouth.) 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. — 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Bay. Entrance Scholarships. | 
Prospectus from the Principal. c 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: He.en T. NemD, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. pd 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
%, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 





AN ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 
boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class. Moderate 
fees, For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., 
Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





SCHOOL (SURREY). 

Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P, MorTrTRaM 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., 

Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


(CATERHAM 
‘apply to the School 





St. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 

tional) Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian 
diet. Montessori and Junior House for children 8—10 years.—Particulars apply 
to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 





— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


(CHARMING HAND-COLOURED POTTERY. Great Attraction 
at Bazaars. - Sells rapidly. Generous discount. — Hova Pottery, Dept. 
H. W., 51, Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex. 








EAL HARRIS. — LEWIS anpD SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
Shade desired.—James St. Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, Scotland. 








TO LET. 


O LET, very,simply furnished, Old Coastguard’s Cottage, 

Beer Head, S. Devon, from May to July, and latter part of September 

and autumn months. 2 bedrooms (8 beds), tent (2 beds), sitting-room, scullery, 

kitchen. No conveniences.—For rent, according to season, apply Box 950, 
THE NATION AND ATHEN2UM, 88, Gt. James Street, W.C.1. 











COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 


THE CORPORATION invite applications for the position of 

MALE ASSISTANT in the Central Library. Salary £212 10s. per annum, 
advancing by annual increments of £12 10s. to £250 per annum. Public Library 
experience (Open Access system) essential, including Cataloguing and Dewey 
Classification. 

Applications, with particulars of Library Association Certificates held, etc., 
and accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials (which will not 
be returned), to be enclosed in an envelope endorsed “ Library Assistant,” 
addressed to me and delivered at my office, Town Hall, Sunderland, not later 
than first post, March 18th, 1927. 

H. CRAVEN, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Sunderland. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF RUSSIAN. 


"THE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY invites applications for 
the Chair of Russian. 

The stipend offered is £600 per annum, 

Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or 
other credentials, should be received by the undersigned, on or before May Ist, 
1927. Twelve typed copies should be sent. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

: C. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary. 
Birmingham. 

March, 1927. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


ANTED, to commence duties next Term, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER to take charge of Science and Mathematics throughout the 

School. A good honours degree essential. Ability to take part in Boys’ 
Games will be a strong recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, Helston, to whom 
they should be returned immediately. 

F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary for Education. 





Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
March 8rd, 1927. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
ANTED, to commence duties on May 2nd, 1927, an 


ASSISTANT MASTER to teach. General Elementary Science and Botany 
to School Certificate standard. Subsidiary subjects: Woodwork and Physics! 
Training. Ability to take part in Games will be a strong recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and addressed 

foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, Bude, N. Cornwall, 

to whom they should be returned immediately. 

F. R. PASCOEF, 

Education Department, Secretary for Education. 
County Hall, Truro. 
March 8rd, 1927. 





CITY OF BRADFORD. 


HE LIBRARIES, ART GALLERY AND MUSEUMS COMMITTEE 

invite applications for the appointment of LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE o: 

the Central Lending Library. Commencing salary, £250 per annum, rising to 
a maximum of £300 per annum, with Bonus (at present £28 12s.) in addition. 

Candidates must possess Library Association Certificates for Classification 
and Cataloguing, and have had public library experience. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating professional qualifica- 
tions, experience and age, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials and endorsed “ Librarian-in-Charge,” to be sent to me not later 
than Wednesday, March 28rd, 1927. 

N. L, FLEMING, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Bradford. 





CITY OF LEEDS. 


HE CORPORATION invite applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT CURATOR of the City Museum. Salary £250 per annum. 

Preference will be given to persons who have had experience of general 
Museum work. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, must be delivered at my office, 26, Great 
Gare Street, Leeds, not later than the 28th instant, endorsed “ Assistant 

urator. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office, and to pass a medical examination and contribute to the 
Superannuation Fund established by the Corporation under the Local Govern- 
ment and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. 

THOS. THORNTON, Town Clerk. 

March 4th, 1927. 


LIBERAL ORGANISER required for Home County Constituency; 

whole-time appointment.—Write stating age, particulars of experience, 
pepenaeeee ae salary required, ‘ Organiser,’ c/o Dixon’s, 195, Oxford Street, 
,ondon, - 


YOU CAN GET ANY BO0K EVER PRINTED ; 


By writing to the out-of-print specialists 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP S 
(Greville Worthington), Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 2 


a» Established 1884, They alsa buy books in any quantity- : 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ HaLF-Hours with Representative Novelists of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ by Mackenzie Bell (Routledge, three vols., 
21s. the set), contains passages from no fewer than 140 
novelists. The book also contains short biographies and 
introductions. 

Messrs. Benn have started an interesting new series, 
called ‘‘ Benn's Sixpenny Library,’’ of small paper-covered 
books at sixpence each. They are intended to provide ‘‘a 
reference library to the best modern thought.’’ The first six 
volumes are: ‘‘ A History of England,” by D. C. Somervell ; 
‘* Italian Literature,’”’ by Professor E. G. Gardner ; ‘‘ Shake- 
speare,’’ by G. B. Harrison ; ‘‘ Modern Scientific Ideas,’’ by 
Sir Oliver Lodge ; ‘‘ The Age of the Earth,”’ by Professor 
Arthur Holmes ; ‘‘ The Atom,’’ by Professor Andrade. 

A new popular abridged edition of ‘‘ Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone *’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.) contains some new 
facsimile extracts from Gladstone’s diaries. 

Messrs. Duckworth publish a volume, ‘‘ Devonshire 
Plays,’’ which contains ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife *’ and ‘‘ Devon- 
shire Cream,”’ by Eden Phillpotts, and ‘‘ Yellow Sands,’’ by 
Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts (7s.). 

‘* Fighting Merchantmen,’’ by Commander R. B. Bodilly 
(Heath Cranton, 10s. 6d.), contains tales from Hakluyt 
rendered into modern English except in the verbatim ex- 
tracts, of which there are plenty. ‘‘ The Brotherhood of the 
Sea,”’ by E. Keble Chatterton (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), contains 
a large number of stories of the sea in ancient and modern 
times. 

‘‘The Year’s Work in English Studies,” Vol. VI., 1925 
(Milford, 7s. 6d.), contains essays by Professor Herford, Pro- 
fessor Gordon, Sir E. K. Chambers, Professor Grierson, &c. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Selection of the Letters of Horace Walpole (from 1736 to 1797). 
Edited by W. S. LEwis. Two vols. (Oxford University 
45s.) 


The letters provide a running commentary on men and 
affairs of the day which has hardly been matched, and has 
only been beaten by Cicero. In this selection of 149 letters 
(dated between 1736 and 1797) the No-Popery Riots, the North 
Briton case, the Rockingham Administration, the War of 
Independence, the French Revolution, all chase one another 
down the pages. But all this weighty business is enlivened 
by gossip of murders and executions, and spiced with 
gallantry. Mr. Lewis has avoided compilers’ worst fault, 
which is dressing a shop window. The reader is allowed to 
judge for himself what is what: and that kindness suffi- 
ciently shows the book’s excellence. Mr. Lewis has prefixed 
a brief introduction. This should have been longer and the 
notes to the illustrations shorter. 


Press. 


Man, an indictment. 
14s.) 

Woman (Wie Bist Du Weib). By BERNHARD A. BAUER. Trans- 
lated by E. S. JERDAN and NORMAN HAIRE. (Cape. 25s.) 


The second of these two books is ‘‘ to be sold only to 
members of the medical and learned professions and to adult 
students of psychology and sociology.”’ It is a treatise on 
the anatomy, physiology, psychology, and sexual life of 
woman, and contains an appendix on prostitution. It has 
apparently enjoyed ‘‘ enormous popular success ” in Austria 
and Germany. The information which it gives about the 
sexual life of woman is copious, and often curious. The 
author from time to time indulges in generalizations, but he 
is more interested in facts than theories, or at any rate in 
those theories about the innate superiority or inferiority of 
man or woman which are so dear to Mr. Ludovici. Mr. Ludo- 
vici now follows up his ‘‘ Woman: a Vindication,’’ with 
‘* Man, .an Indictment."" The name does not matter very 
much. Mr. Ludovici has a theory to grind or a perpetual bee 
to release from his bonnet, and though the title may change, 
the theory and bee always remain the same thing. Nearly 
all our ills are due to the emancipation of woman, but the 
blame rests with man, who has degenerated and shows his 
degeneration by surrendering to woman. Mr. Ludovici 
argues his case at inordinate length with an immense para- 
phernalia of ‘‘ scientific '’ knowledge. 


By ANTHONY M. Lupovicr. (Constable. 
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Franz Liszt, the Man of Love, By GUY DE POURTALES. 
lated by ELEANOR STIMSON BROOKS. 
10s. 6d.) 

The old biography has gone never to come back perhaps, 
In its place we have these nondescript books, which are half- 
fiction, half-document, where the writer is at liberty to 
dramatize at will, where the subject seems often so much less 
real than in the old days of sober fact and cautious analysis, 
Liszt lends himself prettily to this half-fabulous, half- 
realistic treatment. The chapters are headed ‘‘ Heartquakes 
without Eruption,’’ ‘‘ Harvested Loves,’’ ‘‘ The Demon of 
Excessive Emotions,’’ and so, skilfully and lucidly piloted, 
we attend the fantastic career of the man who loved so many 
women, who was so hugely féted and gifted and spoilt. It is 
difficult to retain a very firm idea either of his character or 
of his work, presented, as it is, in this fabulous manner. But 
the story is told with sprightliness and vivacity, and one 
takes away a general idea of great romance and splendour 
and death and love and fame. 

Those “ Ashes.”” By M. A. NOBLE. (Cassell. 15s.) 

In this book Mr. Noble, one of the best cricketers and 
captains produced by Australia, gives an account of each 
match played in the Australian tour of 1926. The descrip- 
tions are quite adequate, but nothing out of the common. 
Mr. Noble’s comments are the most interesting thing in the 
book. He seems to think that a mistake was made in 
dropping Mr. Carr after the Leeds match, and he is rather 
critical of the captaincy of Mr. Collins. 


Trans- 
(Thornton Butterworth. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


TuE celebrity records are more than usually good this month. 
Casals, in ‘cello solos, has already produced some of the best 
records in existence. He is as good as he has ever been in 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Traumerei,’’ with, on the other side, Rubin- 
stein’s Melody in F. (10-in. record. DA833. 6s.) Then there 
is that still great singer, Elena Gerhardt, singing ‘ Die 
Forelle ’’ of Schubert and the beautiful Brahms song ‘‘ Vor 
dem Fenster.’’ (DA835. 6s.) Another remarkable record is 
one in which the great Melba sings two duets with John 
Brownlee, baritone, ‘‘ Un ange est venue,’’ of Bemberg, and 
‘* Dite alla giovine,”’ from ‘‘ La Traviata.’ (DB987. 8s. 6d.) 
Then there are two duets from Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,’’ sung by 
Zenatello, tenor, and Noto, baritone, ‘‘Ora e per Mio 
Signore ’’ and ‘* Ora e per sempre addio ’’ (DB953. 8s. 6d.), 
which were recorded during the performance at Covent 
Garden on June 17th last year. Finally, there is an excellent 
piano record in Mark Hambourg’s playing of Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in G major and Liszt’s ‘ Liebestriume. (C1307. 
4s. 6d.) 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony in B minor, Op. 74, the famous 
‘* Pathétique,’’ played by the Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Coates, has been recorded for the first time 
by the electrical process. (Five 12-in. records. D1190-4 
6s. 6d. each.) It is a work in which the contrasts of light 
and shade are very much marked, and is therefore peculiarly 
suited to bring out the superiority of the new process. How 
good orchestral recording can now be is shown by com: 
paring the fourth side, which contains the end of the first 
movement, with the eighth side, which contains the end of 
the third movement. 

Mr. Stuart Robertson, baritone, is, we believe, new to 
the gramophone, but he sings well two songs, ‘‘ Son of Mine” 
and ‘‘ Ethiopia Saluting the Colours.”’ (B2407. 3s.) Rosina 








Torri, soprano, sings two songs from Puccini's ‘‘ Turandot.” 
(B2409. 3s.) 

A record called ‘*‘ Impressions of London ”’ opens up new 
possibilities for the gramophone: it records traffic noises, 
Big Ben striking, and St. Margaret’s chimes and organ. 
(B2398. 3s.) Other records of light music and dance musi¢ 
are: ‘‘ The Three Bears,”’ Jack Hylton (12-in. record. C1309. 
4s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ In a Clock Store’’ and ‘**A Hunt in the Black 
Forest,’’ New Light Symphony Orchestra (C1308. 4s. 6d.) ; 
and the following 3s. records: ‘‘ She’s Still My Baby ”’ and 
‘*Don’t Sing Aloha When I Go,’’ Four Aristocrats, male 
voices and strings (B2403) ; ‘‘ Meadow Lark,” foxtrot, and 
‘* Just a Little Lady,” waltz, Jack Hylton (B5199) ; ‘* I Never 
Cried Before I Met You”’ and ‘‘ I’ve Never Seen a Straight 
Banana,”’ foxtrots, Jack Hylton (B5197) ; ‘‘ When Lights are 
Low in Cairo’ and ‘ Pining For You,’’ foxtrots, Savoy 
Orpheans (B5194); ‘‘Song of Shanghai’’ and ‘ Whistle 
Away Your Blues,”’ foxtrots, The Sylvians (B5203) ; ‘‘ If You 
Can’t Hold the Man You Love ” and “‘ She Said and I Said,” 
foxtrots, Jack Hylton (B5205) ; ‘‘ Indian Butterfly,’ foxtrot, 
and ‘‘ Sheila O’Shay,’’ waltz, Savoy Orpheans (B5204). 
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Beethoven 
Centenary 


The New “His Master’s 
Voice” Electrical Record- 
ings issued specially for 
the Beethoven Centenary 
offer an unrivalled choice 
of the Master's greatest 
works. Ask your dealer 
to reserve you a copy of 
the beautiful Beethoven 
Booklet with  speciat 
introduction by 
SIR WALFORD 
DAVIES. 
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‘C1307. as that provided by the New “His Master’s Voice” 
Instrument. Whether your inclination is for some 
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t time or Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto—the New “His 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


A HANDFUL of magazines arrived too late to be reviewed in 
last week’s column. 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’ is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Sir Francis Younghusband writes on ‘‘ The 
First Fifty Years,’’ M. Yves-Guyot contributes ‘‘ Ma Con- 
nexion avec la ‘Nineteenth Century,’’’ and Mr. Sydney 
Phelps ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Two Editors.’’ Dr. 
Hagberg Wright has an appropriate article on ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Periodical.’’ Mr. Stirling Taylor, in a paper on 
‘‘ History and Politics,’’ enthusiastically defends history as 
the real core of the science of politics, and stresses the 
importance of its study by the ‘‘ quiet, normal man.” 

‘*A generation of well-informed electors, bred on 
Gardiner’s histories of the Stuarts and the Commonwealth 
and Lecky’s ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century ’ would set 
the House of Commons tingling with the desire (or at least 
the necessity!) to live up to the new, if embarrassing, 
standard of political knowledge.” 

In the ‘‘ Empire Review *’ Dr. Vaughan Cornish continues 
his interesting study of ‘‘ The World’s New Boundaries and 
their Historic Origins,’’ dealing this month, among other 
places, with Macedonia, Czechoslovakia, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Silesia. Mr. F. W. Chardin writes on ‘‘ The Tribal 
Problem in Iraq.’’ Viscount Sandon, M.P., has an article 
on the Saar. 

The most attractive features of the ‘‘ English Review ”’ 
this month are two short articles—‘‘ The Unicorn,”’ by Mr. 
Morris Marples, who has made some research into the history 
of the creature, and ‘‘ An Old Catalogue,’’ by Mr. James 
Learight, who sentimentalizes pleasantly about a list of 
second-hand volumes compiled by a ‘ brother in books now 
long with God.’’ Mr. R. H. Mottram, marvellously preserv- 
ing his mood towards the war, contributes a short story 
called ‘‘ The Winner.”’ 

‘* Economica,’’ the Journal of the London School of 
Economics, has ‘‘ Pragmatic Ethics, Positivistic Law, and 
the Constitutional State,’’ by Mr. W. Y. Elliott, and ‘‘ The 
New German Constitution,’ by Herr Hermann Kantorowicz. 

Mr. Kenneth Ingram writes in the ‘‘ Green Quarterly ”’ 
on ‘* Birth-Control.”” ‘*... The problem before Anglican 
Catholicism is this. . . . Is it going to adopt the attitude of 
Conservative Catholicism and to lean entirely on institutional 
authority? .. . Or is it going to represent the more liberal 
Catholic mentality, to listen sympathetically to the ‘ modern ’ 
objections and only then to make its pronouncement? ”’ 
Mr. Ingram thinks the latter is the better attitude, but one 
gathers that the ‘‘ final pronouncement ’’ will agree with the 
orthodox Roman Catholic ruling. 

There are two magazines which provide somewhat lighter 
fare. In the ‘Cornhill’? Mrs. Earl writes on Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, and the faithful Miss Rosaline Masson 
on ‘‘R. L. S. at Pitlochry,’’ and the rather painful account 
of ‘‘A Girl’s Friendship with John Ruskin” by the late 
Jessie Leete comes to an end. In “ Scribner’s Magazine ”’ 
Mr. William de Nille writes on ‘‘ Prudes and Pictures ”’ 
(Moving Pictures), Professor Brownell has an essay on 
‘* Humour and Sentiment,’’ and there is a good collection of 
short stories in both papers. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COURTAULDS, LTD. 


POSITION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY. 
BRIGHTER FEATURES. 
CAUSES FOR IMPROVING SALES. 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE SNIA COMPANY. 
WIDER SPHERE OF OPERATIONS. 








MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S SPEECH. 


The FOURTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Ordinary 
shareholders of Courtaulds, Limited, was held on Tuesday last 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. SAMUEL COURTAULD (the chairman) presided. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. E. Kettle) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers, said: Ladies 
ind gentlemen,—I now submit to the meeting that the directors’ 
report and the balance sheet circulated among the Ordinary 
shareholders be taken as read. (Agreed.) That being so I will 
move: ‘* That the report of the directors dated February 18th, 
19927, and the balance sheet of December 3ist, 1926, now sub- 
mitted, be, and the same are, hereby received and adopted, and 
that a final dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year ended 
December 31st, 1926, of 3s. 3d. per share, free of income tax, be 
declared and paid.” 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


Before asking the deputy-chairman to second the resolution, 
Iwill tell you what I can about the events of the year. 

The year 1926 was a very difficult year for your directors. 
Various events, of which the coal strike was by far the most 
lamaging, combined to reverse a promising start and bring 
tbout a serious falling off in the year’s business, and they 
presented us with many fresh problems to solve. 


Our weaving department showed considerable strength 
wider the trial. Sales fell away in the autumn, but not so 
sriously as might have been expected, and this, I think, was 
largely due to a bold policy of manufacturing for stock, and 
hereby being in a position to deal with the hand-to-mouth 
purchases which were all that the market was calling for. 
Towards the end of the year, however, our stock grew toc 
leavy, and, although sales are beginning to improve, we are 
sill restricting output with the object of reducing it. 

The English artificial silk year also started in a promising 
way. We knew, of course, that the production of yarn was 
increasing everywhere, but we hoped that moderate reductions 
i price would stimulate consumption .to absorb the bigger out- 
put, as had repeatedly happened in the past. The coal strike 
put an end to these hopes. The reduction in price which we 
made in June resulted in no increase in consumption—indeed, 
by that time we no longer expected this—but what it undoubtedly 
lid was to save for us a large volume of existing business which 
ttherwise would have gone elsewhere. And I think we may give 
the artificial silk duty some credit for helping us to maintain our 
Position. (Hear, hear.) 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN FASHION. 


The consumption of artificial silk in England and the greater 
part of Europe has also been adversely affected by a change 
in fashion, which at the moment does not favour highly lustrous 
Materials. And here, I suspect, the English silk duties are 
jartly responsible. France, as you all know, sets the world’s 
fashions in dress and dress materials. England was France’s 
host important market for these productions, and France has 
been clever enough to create certain fashions, which are copied 
Werywhere, dispensing largely with artificial silk, and to this 
xtent avoiding our duties. Of course, many classes of fabric, 
sich as underwear, linings, furnishing fabrics, and others, are 
hot seriously affected, and this is true of much of our export 


ade. And I do not suppose that fashion will continue of 
the same mind for ever. 


Under these handicaps, and in spite of some restrictions of 
Production, it is not surprising that we have accumulated large 
stocks of yarn. Since the end of the year, I am pleased to say, 
the volume of business has been slowly but steadily growing, 
and this. fact, coupled with some evidence of more stability in 
the world price of artificial silk, permits us to think that we 
are past the worst, although we cannot yet say that Gemand is 
strong enough to swallow the large stocks which are lying 
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about all over the world, and at the same time to absorb the 
increased output which producers have it in their power to 
put upon the market. And we must remember that the loss 
of purchasing power resulting from the coal. strike in this 
country has not yet been felt to its ultimate extent. 


Our Wolverhampton factory was practically completed 
during the summer, but the state of business did not warrant 
us in starting more of the plant than was necessary for the 
building up of the organization; and here there is a very large 
power of production which we are ready to bring in at any 
moment. 


FACTORIES ABROAD. 


The factory at Cornwall, Ontario, has been running at full 
capacity since the summer, and is selling its output. We are 
particularly pleased with the way in which our constructional 
and operating staffs have surmounted climatic difficulties, and 
are producing an article second to none in quality. (Cheers.) 


Both the factory belonging to Glanzstoff-Courtaulds at 
Cologne and the one at Calais are well advanced, and will be 
in a position to start before many months. But while Germany 
is about the only country whose artificial silk trade is really 
busy, deflation has brought about a very depressed condition in 
the French industry, and circumstances have yet to show how 
a an initial output it will be advisable to provide for at 

alais. 


THE SNIA AGREEMENT. 


Before I leave my review of past events, I must refer to the 
arrangement which we have made with the Snia Company, 
although it actually took place after the end of the financial 
year. We announced on January 27th that we and the Glanz- 
stoff Company had concluded a joint agreement with the Snia 
Company with the object of promoting technical and commer- 
cial collaboration. It is also generally known that we have 
made a substantial investment in Snia shares, and that we 
have a representative on their board. It would not be desirable 
for me to go further into the details of the arrangement, and 
the broad objects are clearly outlined by the words ‘ technical 
and commercial collaboration.’’ The agreement with these two 
companies represents the furthest step—apart from our Ameri- 
can interests—which we have yet taken in the way of inter- 
national commitments and _ international alliances. The 
opportunity to make it presented itself at a time when the 
advantages of such a development of policy were peculiarly 
manifest; naturally we gave the matter much anxious considera- 
tion, but I do not think that any director doubts that the decision 
arrived at is to the lasting interest of this company. And if 
markets to-day are feeling a little more confidence in the 
stability of artificial silk prices, I think it may be partly due 
to the knowledge of the arrangement which we have jointly 
made. (Hear, hear.) 


AMERICAN TEXTILE TRADE. 


Turning now to the United States, I have to relate that 1926 
was also a disappointing year for the industry in that country. 
Although competition from Europe was becoming more active, 
there was nothing in this to cause much anxiety as to the 
outlook, and the year opened well. Nevertheless, by midsummer 
the American textile trade—which includes the manufacturers 
of every kind who buy artificial silk— was in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Various explanations are given for this. 
Broadly, to me the position seems to be that the rapid expansion 
in manufacturing capacity which has taken place during the 
last few years in the United Statés happened to coincide with 
a striking change in the nature of women’s dress, and that the 
inevitable result—overproduction all round—at last became 
manifest. 


The change I speak of lies, of course, in the fact that women 
wear so much less in the way of clothes than they did a few 
years ago—(laughter)—and in the United States this change has 
gone through all classes. Cotton is the fibre principally used 
for clothing in that country, and I believe that the decrease 
per head in the weight consumed is remarkable. This in itself 
might not appear to concern our industry, especially as arti- 
ficial silk is principally used in light-weight garments, hosiery, 
underwear, &c. But following on, and no doubt largely on 
account of, the over-production referred to, prices of raw mate- 
rials were falling heavily, and artificial silk was inevitably 
affected by the depression; for the buyers of our material are 
in the main the very same people who were in difficulties with 
their silk and cotton, and all of them are engaged in similar 
lines of business. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sales 
of the Viscose Company fell off, stocks piled up, and prices 
had to be reduced. Seeing, however, that the American artifi- 
cial silk industry was faced with increasing competition from 
fresh sources, in addition to the troubles common to the rest 
of the textile trade, I think it is satisfactory to find that the fall 
in the price of our commodity was no greater than the fall in 
real silk and cotton yarns. 


In that market, as in England, we now seem to be past the 
worst; the prices of artificial silk appear to be stable, or even 
tending to rise, and the American Viscose Corporation reports 
that sales aré improving and stocks falling. And it is not 
unréasonable to expect the textile trade of the United States to 
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THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


COLWYN COMMITTEE REPORT—HOME RAILWAY RESERVES—NITRATE—RUBBER. 


cent. ** Consols ’’? may lose something of its popularity 

if Mr. Churchill adopts the recommendations of the 
Colwyn Committee. Of the long-dated British Government 
securities the 4 per cent. ‘* Consols ’? temporarily possesses 
superior attractions on account of its £10,000,000 sinking 
fund. But this sinking fund is attached for ten years only, 
and the Colwyn Committee expressed the opinion that the 
attachment of specific sinking funds to certain loans was dis- 
advantageous for the Government. If Mr. Churchill agrees, 
the £10,000,000 sinking fund for the 4 per cent. ‘* Consols ”’ 
will not be renewed in 1986, and Conversion 8} per cent. 
carrying a 2 per cent. sinking fund (1 per cent. of the 
amount of the loan outstanding at the close of any half year 
during which the average daily price of the loan has been 
below 90), will prove to be the more attractive. It is not 
generally realized that the £50,000,000 sinking fund is 
already allocated up to more than £40,000,000. The follow- 
ing table given in the minority report of the Colwyn Com. 
mittee deserves reproduction :— 


5 ae recent fall in British funds reminds us that 4 per 


ALLOCATION OF £50,000,000 SINKING FUND. 


Capital of Terminable Annuities ... £1,085,000 
Funding Loan Sinking Fund 2,642,000 
Victory Bonds Sinking Fund 2,231,000 
Conversion Loan Sinking Fund 14,386,000 
Issues to National Debt Commissioners for 
Bonds, &c., for Death Duties under s.3 of War 
Loan Act, 1919 hp a as a) Was 6,995,000 
Repayment of War Loan, &c.; surrendered for 
duties under s.34 of Finance Act, 1917 ... 178,000 
United States Government—Repayment under 
Funding Agreement Vc ie Ng ‘it 4,953,000 
Depreciation Fund under the Finance Act, 1917 7,539,000 
Balance of New Sinking Fund, 1923, issued to 
National Debt Commissioners to redeem debt 9,991,000 
£50,000,000 


Last year the sinking fund was temporarily increased to 
£60,000,000 to meet the raid on the fund in the previous 
year, but the free balance remains virtually at £10,000,000, 
and presumably that has now been absorbed by the sinking 
fund attached to the new 4 per cent. ** Consols.”” We con- 
clude that the Treasury will incline to agree with the 
Colwyn Committee that the £50,000,000 sinking fund should 
be increased and kept free from specific allocations. 
* * * 


New issues have not recently been meeting with great 
success—due largely to the plethora of home corporation 
loans—and it is doubtful whether the issue of £5,000,000 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock of the London and North 
Eastern Railway Company will meet with a big response. 
In any case it should not be long before the trustee demand 
for a stock carrying a good yield and a definite date of 
redemption absorbs any available balance. This stock is the 
only 5 per cent. British railway debenture stock in existence, 
and at the issue price of 95 with redemption in 1947 it returns 
a yield of £5 8s. 0d. per cent. Last year the London and 
North Eastern Railway Company earned little more than 
enough to cover its debenture interest and fixed charges, but 
that was an exceptional year and the railway stockholder 
must have some confidence in the recovery of trade this 
year and the absence of strikes. At the same time the 
general reserve has been depleted to an alarming extent by 
the recent withdrawals for dividends. There is no margin 
left for emergencies. The following table will show the 
** cover ”’ of the L.N.E. and other railway-trustee stocks on 
the basis of last year’s net receipts :— 


THE COVER FOR RAILWAY PRIOR CHARGES. 
(000’s omitted) 















































L.M.S. L.N.E.R. G.W.R. S.R. 
£ £ £ £ 
Net Receipts ... 9,419 4,637 4,452 5,190 
Deb. Int. & other 
Fixed Charges ... 5,545 4,604 2,499 1,948 
3,874 33 1,953 3,242 
Dividend on Guar- 
anteed Stock 1,628 2,428 1,191 266 
2,246 — 2,395 762 2,976 
Dividend on Prefer- 
ence Stocks 6,828 4,775 1,771 2,129 
— 4,582 —7,170 —1,009 847 
Dividend on Ordin- 
ary Stock . 2,856 53 1,274 1,773 
— 7,438 —1,aae — 2,283 — 926 
* * * 


Shareholders of nitrate producing companies must be 
looking forward to last year’s reports and accounts with 
something approaching dread. The outlook is certainly 
black, and yet salvation even at this late hour may be with- 
in their grasp. An important statement was made by Mr. 
Daniel Guggenheim, last month in New York, regarding the 
new process of production. The Guggenheim interests have 
control of the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corporation, and the 
Guggenheim engineers, after years of research, have deve- 
loped and put into operation a new system employing 
modern mechanical methods for mining Chilean nitrate rock, 
and a new process for the extraction of the sodium nitrate, 
by which the recovery of nitrate can be increased by at 
least 75 per cent. It is reported that the large new plant of 
tne Anglo-Chilean Corporation is a ccmplete technical suc- 
cess. The first month’s (December) operation, even while 
running on low grade caliche, resulted in a recovery well in 
excess of 90 per cent. For the other nitrate companies the 
future depends upon the attitude of the Chilean Government 
and the prospects of leasing the new Guggenheim process 
on a royalty basis. 

* * 

The lowest point of the Investors’ CHRONICLE 
Index for rubber shares was reached at the end 
CHRONICLE Index for rubber shares was reached at the end 


of November last with 180.2. At the end of the year the) 


index was 188.5. At the end of January 185.5, and at the 
end of February 193.8. In Tue Nation of February 26th 
we gave a careful estimate of world production and con- 
sumption of crude rubber this year which showed a sur 
plus of production of only 4,000 tons. Since the end of the 
year London stocks of rubber alone have increased by over 
8,000 tons. If our estimates are realized it will mean that 
London stocks of rubber will begin to decline before long. 
An event of this kind, coming after a steady rise in the 
London stocks from approximately 4,500 tons at the end of 
November, 1925, to the present figure of 60,000 tons, would 
probably lead to an eager public demand for rubber shares 
The prices of the rubber shares which we recommended 

Tue Nation of December 11th, were probably near th 
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*‘ bottom,”? but we think that Dusun Durian and Unite@ yarn, os 


Sua Betong are still fair purchases at the slightly hi 


Which ar 


prices now ruling. We give below these and other rubbef *tificial 


shares which we can recommend for the long view :— 


Price. Yield on current divs 
London Asiatic 2s. ... 7/6 £10 12 0 per cent 
Dusun Durian ... ... ed 42/6 £14 18° 6.5, 
United Sua Betong £1 __... 5§ £9 16 0 Fy 
Kajang £1 _... ts aa 51/104 £11 12 0... 
Bah Lias £1 ‘a as 60/- £12.10 ..0. 5 «m 
Consolidated Malay 2s. - ... 11/3 £11166 ,,--» 
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COMPANY MEETING—continued. 


recover sooner or later, for, with the exception of agriculture, 
it is the only important trade which is not booming. 





IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK. 


In this short review of the business of last year I have 
already touched on present conditions and prospects. I am 


not going to prophesy, but I can add a few considerations which 
-R. may help you to form a view of the immediate outlook. I have 
£ told you that the production of artificial silk has been increas- 


,190 ing everywhere, and, even if there is a pause in actual output 
at this moment, the power of production is still growing rapidly. 
,948 And as consumption fell off in most of the big markets during 
ae 1926, stocks of yarn are still very large. 


,242 I have also told you that sales are improving in England 
and America, and the same is true of many manufacturing 
266 countries, France being the notable exception. 


il England, of course, has seen the end of the coal strike, 
976 but I think the wider causes for the improvement are two. First, 
? the feeling seems to be gaining ground pretty generally that 
199 prices of ordinary artificial silk yarns are not going lower at 
9 present. It is impossible to say for certain that this is so, but 
| think it is likely to prove true if artificial silk makers realise 
847 | the position. Buyers do not want lower prices to-day; what 
they need above all things is stability. The yarns are cheap 
| 773 enough; what the manufacturer who uses them must have is 

a reasonable certainty that, if he places contracts and makes a 
926 forward programme, he will not find the ground cut from 

under his feet by lower quotations before he is half-way through 
it. (Hear, hear.) Fortunately, there is a good deal of evidence 
that producers of our commodity in widely different quarters 
have been coming to realize the truth of this. 


ust be 
a = NEW PRICE-LEVEL. 
ak A second cause for improving sales may probably be found 


in the fact that the disturbances caused by the substantial 
vy Mr. | reductions in prices made last year—varying from 15 per cent. 
ing the | © 25 per cent. in important markets—are beginning to subside, 
a te and that, now that the unfortunate events of 1926 are receding 
S Nave} into the background, the new price-level is opening a wider 
nd the] field to the use of artificial silk, and the expected stimulus to 
> deve-| consumption is at last beginning to be felt. (Hear, hear.) 


sloying I said just now that the yarns are cheap enough. I mean 
erock,| by this that, in my qpinion, artificial silk to-day appears to 
itrate offer better value than any other fibre on the market, when the 
tral’, service it gives is compared with the price paid for it. The 
by at] price of first-grade viscose silk to-day is only about 15 per 
lant of} cent. to 20 per cent. of that of natural silk; it is 25 per cent. 
val suc-| cheaper than worsted yarn of similar counts, and only about 
: hil 8 per cent.- higher than mercerized cotton. And it is interest- 
nh wae ing to note that while the prices of these other yarns stand at 
well in anything from 30 per cent. to 90 per cent. above pre-war level, 
nies the} viscose silk is actually offered to-day at a lower price than in 
rnment 1914. These comparisons take no account of the Excise duty on 
| artificial silk, which is a new tax on the English consumer and 


process| is in no sense a charge imposed by the manufacturer. And 
this tax does not apply to any business for export. 

RONICLE OPERATING COSTS. 

he end 


| Another consideration which should work in the direction 
the end| of stability in prices arises from the fact that they are now 
rear the| down to a competitive level, and that there is very little to 
1 at the be hoped for in the direction of further reduction of working 
costs, which are pretty near low-water mark. Any further sub- 
ary 26th! stantial reductions in selling prices, which are quite unnecessary 
nd con-|-at any rate for some time to come—while bearing heavily 
1 a sur-| Won the whole industry, must, I believe, spell ultimate ruin 
d of the to those late-comers in the field who are handicapped by small 
) and therefore relatively inefficient units of production, unsuit- 
by oveT able buildings, the fact that their working experience is still 
ean that! to gain—a slow and costly process (hear, hear)—and that, as 
re long. their profits will not suffice to build up reserves, they will 
‘nt have to pay for any real expansion by raising additional 
e in do capital. 
ec & While I do not expect further substantial economies to be 
S, WOW elected in working costs—at any rate with the wage-rates pre- 
r sharesivailing in the different countries to-day—I believe that new 
ended im Methods will be concerned chiefly with improvements in quality. 
th The future holds considerable promise in this direction; we 
near ‘jhave already made substantial progress, and are supplying 
1 Uni yarns of a fineness unknown a few years ago. These yarns, 
y highe} which are much softer and less brilliant than the old standard 
r rubbef*tificial silk, are of particular interest at the moment in view 
" .___|0f to-day’s fashions. 


rent divs FINANCIAL POSITION. 


per cen} These new departures, added to our policy of widening our 
| ,, 4 base abroad, call for large expenditure, and we have already to 
, Some extent drawn on our reserve of gilt-edged securities. I 
) ,, Must call your attention to the fact that, in addition to some 

" reduction in our holding of Government stocks, the item on 
our balance sheet of £16,479,339 for investments in and advances 
to artificial silk and allied companies, while not varying much 
in amount as compared with last year, is somewhat changed in 
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character. It now includes, on the one hand, considerable sums 
representing our investments on the Continent, while, on the 
other, the investment in the Preferred stock of the American 
Viscose Corporation is reduced. Part of this stock has been 
redeemed by that company. This represents in effect a further 
transference of funds to active industrial use from what was 
practically another gilt-edged reserve. It was, of course, pre- 
cisely for this purpose that these reserves were created, but we 
should not like to see them reduced too quickly, since we are 
still growing. This is the underlying justification—if any is 
needed—for our having added £750,000 to general reserve from 
the year’s profits, and it is the main inspiration of a policy 
which I trust we shall be able to maintain in the future. The 
transference of £1,250,000 to general reserve from the special 
reserves for taxation is merely an accounting entry. It in no 
sense represents a profit, but it means that this sum, which was 
previously earmarked as part of reserves for income tax for 
which we might have been ultimately liable under the three- 
years’ average system, is no longer wanted for this purpose, 
and is therefore available for general reserve. 


3 would like to draw your attention to one or two other 
points in the balance sheet. 


You may ask why the second item on the left-hand side— 
£6,326,976 for creditors, &c.—is larger than twelve months ago, 
although £1,250,000 has been taken out of it and put to general 
reserve. The reason is that it includes a large figure repre- 
senting liabilities in connection with our programmes on the 
Continent. This figure is largely offset by the last item on the 
opposite side—cash at bankers, &c.—which is over £1,000,000 
more than last year, and provides for meeting such liabilities 
as they fall due. 


You will notice that ‘‘ Properties, plant, &c.,"’ have increased 
by over £800,000. This is mainly due to the completion and 
equipment of the Wolverhampton factory, and to a lesser extent 


to extensions at two of the textile factories in Essex and 
Lancashire. 


Stock-in-trade is up by nearly £700,000 on account of the 
large accumulation of yarn and goods previously referred to. 


I have already dealt with the investments, so I do not think 
there is anything more to say about the balance sheet. 


ADVERSE FACTORS. 


I have now told you as much as I can about the general 
position, but I must ask you to remember, in forming a picture 
of it, that its adverse factors—such as decreased purchasing 
power of the public, increasing power of production everywhere, 
and large stocks—are actually in existence, while the brighter 
spots which I have indicated are still mainly in the nature of 
hopeful expectations. I think, however, that it is not too much 
to hope that the downward curve of 1926 is now being arrested. 


Before finishing I must again offer our thanks to all our staff 
for the arduous work which they have done during a very 
difficult period. (Cheers.) 


I will now ask the deputy-chairman, Mr. Stanley Bourne, to 
second the resolution which I have moved. 


Mr. STANLEY BOURNE.—I have much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 


The CHAIRMAN.—Before putting the resolution to the meeting, 
I shall be pleased to answer any questions to the best of my 
ability. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BootH.—Mr. Chairman, I am sure we have all listened 
with much appreciation to your able and lucid speech. I should 
like to congratulate you, sir, and the board on the satisfactory 
results of the past year, which, as we all know, was a most 
trying year. There is one question that I should like to ask you, 
sir, and that is this: In view of the various rumours that have 
appeared in the Press, can you inform the meeting if any 
agreement or working arrangement exists between this company 
and the Nuera Company? 


The CHAIRMAN.—I will take a note of that. Are there any 
other questions? 


Sir RoBeRt LYNN, M.P.—Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
whether there is any further information you can give us with 
regard to the American Corporation? And, in doing so, I 
should like to join with my fellow-shareholders in congratulat- 
ing the directors on the way they have managed this huge con- 
cern in a very troublous and very difficult time. As you have 
said, sir, in your address, you have gone through rough 
weather; you have seen some hopes disappear altogether and 
others struggling with a heavy sea; but, fortunately, Courtaulds 
seems to be very seaworthy, and the captainship of yourself 
and your directors will, I am sure, bring forth the gratitude 
of the shareholders. (Cheers.) There is just one other point I 
should like to make, if I may. Sometimes we are told that 
private enterprise is dead in this country. Well, I should 
say that the history of Courtalds is the best answer that can 
be given to that. I know that the directors are popular, sir, 
but if you want to be more on gp Ithink I can indicate a 
speech in one sentence that would add to your popularity. It 
would be something like this: “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we hope 
during the present year to give you a considerable bonus in 
addition.” (Laughter and cheers.) You can see, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the shareholders agree with me, and as you have an 
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appreciative audience and an expectant one before you 1 will 
not stand between you and them in case you may want to make 
such a statement. (Renewed laughter.) 


THE REDUCTION IN DIVIDEND. 


Mr. Morris.—There is one question I should just like to ask 
you, sir; but before putting it I should like to congratulate you 
on the success of the business. This business is run, I believe, 
as a model to every other business in the world as regards its 
business, but from the point of view of the shareholders and 
their dividend I cannot congratulate you so much, sir. I have 
to find fault with you for reducing our dividend during this 
last twelve months—(A Voice: “ Why? ”’)—because I, personally, 
on studying the figures of the balance sheet and everything put 
before us, and after listening to your address, really cannot see 
any justification whatever for reducing the dividend. (Hear, 
hear.) The balance sheet shows greater assets in every direc- 
tion—bigger buildings and property, more cash in hand—(A 
Voice: ‘Smaller profits.”)—and a bigger reserve—£2,000,000 
having been added to it. I am afraid, sir, I did not quite follow 
your explanation as to the creditors, six months’ preference 
dividend, and special reserve—why in the face of taking 
£1,250,000 from that it is still bigger this year. It rather seems 
to me as if you had taken away £1,250,000 with one hand and 
put back £1,750,000 with the other. I think yom said, sir, that 
it was in reference to liabilities on the Continent. Well, if that 
is so, surely those liabilities. are prospective liabilities, not 
liabilities already incurred. If they were liabilities already 
incurred, then there should be something on the other side 
against them, but I see nothing on the other side to balance it. 
Perhaps you could make this a little bit clearer. 


You mentioned, sir, that what manufacturers required was 
not lower prices but stability. Well, I think if you took that 
word and applied it to our dividend we should be very pleased. 
(Laughter and cheers.) We know that Courtaulds are the most 
conservative people in the world in what they divide in divi- 
dend. You told us last year the American Company was also 
a most conservatively managed business. Surely in the face 
of such very great conservatism it should not be necessary at 
the first breath of adversity to reduce the dividend by 1} per 
cent. as an interim—(A Voice: “24 per cent.’’)—1} per cent. 
interim to start with, which had an altogether exaggerated 
effect both on the shares and on the minds of those who hold 
the shares, and also it was a very great blow to the textile 
industry as a whole, because it’shook confidence in all textile 
shares and companies. We have to wait so long to get the 
dividend raised that when it is raised to 25 per cent., sir, we 
expect you to keep it there. (Laughter.) I noticed some time 
back, when I was roaming about Gloucestershire, that you 
have put up a very nice sanatorium somewhere near Chelten- 
ham, and I should like to ask, sir, if we are going to get these 
shocks, if that will be available to any shareholder. (Laughter.) 
All I can hope, sir, is that you will now keep the dividend at a 
minimum of 224 per cent. and increase it as much as possible. 
(Hear, hear.) 


COURTALDS AND THE NUERA COMPANY. 


The CHAIRMAN.—If there are no more questions I will try 
to answer those which have been put. Mr. Booth asked about 
the Nuera Company. There have been certain rumours about 
the connection between Courtaulds and the Nuera Company. 
Well, we are not linked up with the Nuera Company in any 
way. Both companies are now investigating a new process, 
under an option in which the Nuera has a minor share, and 
there is no other point of contact between us. As regards this 
new process, all I can say is that it is one of many which we 
have investigated. Naturally, we are continually following up 
fresh discoveries, inventions, and developments. Sometimes 
they turn out to be of practical use; more often they do not. 
It is much too soon to say whether this particular piece of experi- 
mental work will be a success or not, and if we had been the 
only people interested, I do not think you would have heard 
anything about it. We should certainly not have mentioned 
intentionally any such experiment at such an early stage. That 
is the only connection we have with the Nuera Company—in 
investigating this process, 

Then Sir Robert Lynn asked if we could give some more 
information about the American Company. Well, I cannot give 
any more information than you have had in the past about 
the exact ties which bind us to the American Company. I 
can tell you that the American Company is still progressing; 
that they have a large factory on the point of completion, which 
will be ready to put into use this year, and which I hope will 
be needed. The American Viscose Corporation still hold the 
biggest position in the American artificial textile trade, and, 
as I have told you, their prospects are improving. I can also 
tell you that the falling off in the business of the American 
Company during last year was nothing like so serious as it 
was in England, which had a coal strike, but I-really cannot 
give you any further details as to the exact relations between 
Courtaulds and that company. I do not think it would be at 
all advisable. (Hear, hear.) 


REASONS FOR LOWER DIVIDEND. 


Then Mr. Morris asked several questions. He comments on 
the reduction of the dividend, which he thinks is rather exces- 
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sive; but I should like to point out that the year’s earnings were 
reduced by 25 per cent., and the dividend was only reduced 
from 25 per cent. to 224 per cent., which is a reduction of only 
one-tenth of the dividend. (Cheers.) I tried to explain why 
we thought it necessary to put £750,000 to reserve; it is not 
£2,000,000, but £750,000. As I previously said, the other 
£1,250,000 is not an addition to reserve, but simply a transference 
from one reserve to another. The money was always there and 
always available. I tried to tell you that we had actually been 
reducing our stock of gilt-edged securities quite considerably, 
and that is a thing which we cannot allow to go too far. We 
have taken out of gilt-edged securities more than we have put 
in this year, and, although the total of our assets may have 
increased, the total of our liquid resources or gilt-edged securi- 
ties which are available for further developments is not 
increased; it is reduced. 

Then he asked a question regarding the large figure for 
creditors, and so on. That is not an asset in any case; it is 
a liability. The reason why it is so big, in spite of our having 
taken £1,250,000 from it, is that we are committed to a great 
deal of expenditure on the Continent. There is an offset on the 
ather side of the balance sheet in the extra sum included in the 
cash at bankers, which is some £1,000,000 more than it was last 
year, and is designed to meet these other liabilities as they 
fall due, which they are doing all the time. I do not think I 
have anything more to say, and I will now put the resolution to 
the meeting. 


The resolution was carried nem. con. 


Mr. S. A. COURTAULD.—I have to move :—‘* That Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld be and he is hereby re-elected a director of the 
company.”’ (Cheers.) 


Sir THoMas P. LATHAM, Bt.—I have pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 


The motion was unanimously approved. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Thank you very much, gentlemen. I now 
move: ‘“ That Mr. Stanley Bourne be and he is hereby re-elected 
a director of the company.” 

Mr. G. J. BELL.—I have much pleasure in seconding that reso- 
lution. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 


Mr. STANLEY BOURNE.—Thank you very much, ladies and 
gentlemen. (Cheers.) . 


Mr. WALTER GRIFFITH.—I now move: ‘‘ That Messrs. W. 
Elles-Hill & Co. and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. be and they 
are hereby re-elected joint auditors of the company for the 
year ending 1927.” 


CONFIDENCE IN THE BOARD. 


Mr. I. B. Davipson.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have very much pleasure in seconding that resolution, and if 
you will grant me just one moment to make one or two remarks 
supplementary to what we have heard from those other very 
satisfied shareholders, I shall be very pleased. The shareholders 
gathered here will realize that it is very different from the meet 
ing in 1914. A good many of you were doubtless there at our 
second or third meeting, when a few people rambled in, heard @ 
few statements and rambled out again, and that was the finish. 
To-day we have assumed a size and value second to none in the 
textile industry of the world. (Hear, hear.) 


If I might presume to refer to just one item which was 80 
very unpleasant to us all, especially to those who rushed at it 
and did not consider, I would mention the night of the celebrated 
drop of the threepenny-bit. Nobody liked that ; it is not human 
nature ; everybody wants to see sixpence extra, and not a drop 
of a threepenny-bit. Ladies and gentlemen, I do submit to you 
that, if we are going to continue—and we are—to have this blind 
confidence, for it is nothing else, this extraordinary confidence 
that we have had for many years in those gentlemen who guide 
the destinies of this company, we have got to be satisfied that, 
if they think they are right in taking threepence off, they are 
doing it just as much for our benefit as they are for their own 
and for the benefit of the company, (Hear, hear.) 


What have they done? They have produced, I say without 
hesitation, a balance-sheet that must have surprised you when 
it came out. The market did not expect 224 per cent. A good 
many people said that they would be satisfied with 20 per cent., 
and some of the pessimists dropped below that, but the directors 
did not ; they have given us a dividend this year which, whe 
we compare it with the distributions made by the rest of the 
textile world, is certainly extraordinary. (Hear, hear.) 


I should like to wind up by making two statements ; the} 
are absolute facts. We have two great assets which m 
up the great property and goodwill of this company. So far 
artificial silk is concerned, we have undoubtedly the finest pro 
duct in the world. (Hear, hear.) I am not in the textile trad 
and I know nothing about it personally. I rely on informatio 
which I obtain from various people whom I meet, some ¢ 
whom are connected with the textile trade. They tell me th 
Courtaulds stand supreme where artificial silk is concerne 
So long as we have got that article, and so long as we haw 
got this body of-*men to guide the destinies of our compan 
I am sure we need have no hesitation in always giving thet 
our utmost confidence. (Cheers.) j 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETING—continued. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. GRIFFITH.—Ladies and gentlemen, this meeting gives the 
shareholders an opportunity of expressing their thanks to, and 
appreciation of, the chairman and directors for this splendid 
palance-sheet, which reflects the continued progress of the com- 
pany’s business, When we read between the lines we realize 
that there is something in it which is not disclosed by the figures, 
and I think that what is not disclosed is equally important as 
the figures which are actually before us. For instance, the 
sum which is set down for investments in other companies is 
£16,500,000. It is generally understood that that figure could 
quite easily be multiplied by ten. (Laughter and cheers.) 


At any rate, you will all agree that the success which has 
been gained has been caused by the hard work, business acumen, 
and commercial insight which the chairman and the directors 
have devoted to the affairs of this company, and I have very 
much pleasure in moving that the best thanks of the meeting 
be given to them. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. VERE H. SMITH.—Ladies and gentlemen, if I may presume 
to do so, I should like to second this vote of thanks. I have 
listened to your speech to-day, sir, and I think that we must all 
have done so, with the greatest interest, and I should like to 
compliment you on the very clear way in which you have put 
the accounts before us. I should also like to say that I was very 
pleased with the way in which you answered questions here 
io-day. I have attended these meetings for some years and on 
one or two previous occasions I think that if you erred at all 
it was in the direction of not taking the shareholders quite 
¢mough into your confidence. To-day I think you have done 
everything we could expect. (Hear, hear.) 


Trade secrets cannot be given away, and, as I say, your 
speech was an excellent one. I should like, if the proposer of 
this vote will allow me to do so, to add to the vote of thanks 
to you and the directors an expression of thanks to the officers 
of the company for what has evidently been the excellent work 
which they have done for us during a very difficult year. 
Cheers. ) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—I should like to thank Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Vere Smith on behalf of the board and the staff of the company 
for their extremely flattering remarks. I should also like to 
thank the shareholders for attending this meeting, which is now 
closed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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‘THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 


given post free.— 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Booka 

purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. i. 


NOVELS, STORIES, ARTICLES, REVISED. Advice given on 
all Literary — Y/ Contributor to over 100 Newspapers and Journals. 


; 3 MATSON, Margate College, Kent. 
Particulars on request. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 





"THE FLEMISH EXHIBITION is discussed in two important 


illustrated articles by Roger Fry in the BURLINGTON MAGAZINES for 
February and March. 2s. 6d. (8s. post free) each. — The Burlington Magazine, 
17, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 





S HAKESPEARE, MILTON, CARLYLE, DICKENS, TENNYSON.— 

__ Limited number of Portrait Plaques, modelled in high relief by good 
artist. White, 14 in. circular moulding. Straight from the Studio to any 
address, ready for hanging, 12s. 6d. each. Tasteful presents.—Walter Sharland, 
65, Ashley Road, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 


LL SONG-WRITERS (AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS) should 
send for remarkable free Book, 
; “SONG-WRITING AS A PROFITABLE CAREER.” 
Write for your copy to-day. Sent post free. — International Music Agency, 
Box 248, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Food for the mind. Send for list. Manu- 

script considered for publication. Send for terms. Typewriting taken. 
10d. 1,000 words. Also MSS. placed. — The Miles Press, Typewriting Bureau, 
Literary Agency, 18, Bridge Street, Bristol. 











LEARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 18F, Victoria Street, S.W. 


T YPEWRITING, 10d. thousand. 25 years’ experience. 
mended.—Miss Langridge, 6, Canynge Square, Clifton, Bristol. 
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LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE entitled ‘‘IDEALISME ET REALISME. 

FRANCAIS EST-IL IDEALISTE? EST-IL REALISTE?” will be given 
by M. LE PROFESSEUR J. CHEVALIER (Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Grenoble), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street. 
W.C.1), on THURSDAY, MARCH 17th, 1927, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Professor G. Dawes Hicks, Ph.D., Litt.D. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 





LE 





ONCURE CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE.—Prof. G. Elliot 

Smith, F.R.S., will deliver the Eighteenth Lecture on Thursday, 
March 17th, at South Place Institute, South Place, Moorgate, E.C., the title 
being “ Human Nature.” The chair will be taken, at 7 p.m., by Leonard 
Huxley, LL.D. Admission Free. Reserved seats, 1s. each. 





66 "THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LAUGHTER,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, 
Thursday, March 17th, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 


40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission Is. 
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Bolshevist Russia 
By ANTON KARLGREN. Translated by ANNA BARWELL. Second Impression. tas. 6d. 


‘ Deserves very serious attention. . . . His unsparing condemnation of the Bolshevik system as monstrously unjust and incredibly 
inefficient will convince all save those who persist in cherishing illusions.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





Information on the Problem of The Struggle for the Rhine 


Security By HERMAN STEGEMANN. a 


B W. WHEELER-BENNETT d F. E. LANGER Translated by G. CuatTerton Hit. 

u xe . Pe eee = - 8 & —w “That the problem, if capable of solution at all, is rather 
“ Throughout the narrative is distinguished by impartiality and farther from its ultimate solution that it has ever been before, 

lucidity .. . a thoroughly satisfactory and informative piece of is @ proposition he develops with appalling clarity. 

work.”’—Saturday Review. —Sunday Times. 








A Study on the Minimum Wage 


By J. H. RICHARDSON, M.A., B.Sc. s. 6d. 


A review is given of the chief types of machinery for fixing minimum wages. Methods of providing for the worker’s family 
and the relation between the wages of men and women are examined. 


The Economics of the Kingdom Thomas Spence and_ his 


of God Connections 


By PAUL B. BULL, C.R. Preface by BisHop Gore. 6s. By OLIVE D. RUDKIN. 7s. 6d. 
Chapters dealing with the ethics and economics of the Kingdom 

of God are followed by destructive criticism of the Wages system ‘ The Forerunner of English Socialism. 

as the cause of the Class-War, and constructive suggestions as to His story was well worth research. .. . A valuable contribu- 

the cure. tion to the history of the nineteenth century.”—Church Times. 


The Nature of Deity 


A Sequel to ‘* Personality and Reality.” 
By J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. 10S. 


The standpoint adopted is purely philosophical, and the appeal is directed towards those main principles of modern knowledge 
which are now practically universally recognized. 


The Making of the Modern An Introduction to Social 
Mind Psychology 


By J. H. RANDALL, June. 15S. By L. L. BERNARD. 18s. 
' “A comprehensive book. ... Both interesting and stimulating.” 
D 


—Daily News. 
The book forms a philosophic view of modern history and “* By far the most complete and painstaking work on the subject 
makes for a better understanding of modern thought and ideas. which has yet appeared in the English language.” 


A Wreath of Cloud 


Being Vol. III. of ‘‘ The Tale of Genji.’ 1os. 6d. 
Vol. I. THE TALE OF GENJI. 5th Impression. Vol, Il. THE SACRED TREE 2nd Impression. 
By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 


‘It gives no room for criticism. One accepts it, and is lulled into a swoon by the lovely monotony of affairs of the heart, of 
festivals, of elegant epistles and of old ballads which filled the life of Japan in the year A.D. 1000.’”—Morning Post. 


Three Eastern Plays The Truth about Publishing 


With a terminal Essay on Suttee. By STANLEY UNWIN. ‘ 7s. 6d. 


‘ - Second Edition. Fourth Thousand. 

By EDWARD and THEODOSIA THOMPSON. 5S- “ Young authors will find this book absolutely packed with 
The scenes are laid in the Lebanon of the first century A.D. shrewd advice, which should be invaluable to them at the outset 

and in medigwval Mogul India. of their career.”—Daily Telegraph. 

















The Oldest Biography of Spinoza 


Translated and Annotated by Professor A. WOLF, M.A., D.Lit. 6s. 


In addition to the main biography, based on a recently discovered manuscript, the volume will also include other early biographica) 
material relating to Spinoza, and a number of interesting illustrations. 
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